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Laymen Can Preach 


HOSE MINISTERS who surrendered their pul- 

pits to members of the Laymen’s League, Lay- 
men’s Sunday, went back better preachers, and with 
a wholesome respect for the preaching ability of 
the men in their congregations. Many parishes 
were astonished at the devotion, eloquence, and 
earnestness, in numerous cases unsuspected, that 
marked the conduct of the services. If the day did 
nothing more for the church, it was worth the 
effort for the latent ability it developed. It is a 
fact, indisputably proved by the excellence of the 
sermons, that only a fraction of the available ability 
of men is ever utilized in church work. 

The writer preaches eleven months in the year, 
and knows what it means to prepare a sermon and 
deliver it with effect. On Laymen’s Day he sat 
with the congregation and listened to a sermon 
by a member of his parish who spends six days in an 
office, and who has had no special preparation for 
the task. The sermon was all that a sermon 
should be: simple, direct, practical, forceful, and 
interesting. It carried a message that will not soon 
be forgotten by those who heard. The words came, 
intensified with feeling, experience, and personal- 
ity, so that no one could doubt their purpose or 
sincerity. Many a professional preacher, nurtured 
by three years of theological training, is less suc- 
cessful in saying what he has to say and saying it 
in language and sentiment the people can follow. 
If that sermon was a type of those preached, then 
it is time the professional took a vacation and sat 
at the feet of the amateur. It is entirely possible 
that churches, to-day, surfeited with mediocre 
preaching, and quietly passing on to their rest, 
might be galvanized into fresh effort by a series of 
sermons by laymen. This discovery of preaching 
power in the congregation surely means something, 
and must be encouraged. 
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The Klan’s Ways 


E LAST WORDS Franklin K. Lane wrote 

were an imaginary conversation which he fain 
would have with the spirit of Lincoln. “We would 
sit down where the bank sloped gently to the quiet 
stream and glance at the picture of our people, 
the Negroes being lynched, the miners’ civil war, 
labor’s hold-ups, employers’ ruthlessness, the sub- 
ordination of humanity to industry”— Lane never 
finished the sentence, and no one else will ever 
finish the sentence. It is a symbol of the continuity | 
of our life and the always present sins and perils 
of our country. 

The spirit of a great and patriotic soul is stabbed 
with shame when he contemplates, amid all the 
good this nation has wrought, the ugly failures of 
democracy. It is not the part of wisdom to dwell 
upon them, for we can too easily be overcome of 
evil, spiritually choked and broken; but one is a 
fool in his optimism if he closes his moral eye to 
them and thinks that softly spoken words of pious 
souls can make a heaven of a place tainted of the 
things of hell. There are facts in life as well as 
hopes. 

At this hour the press of the land raises a hue 
and cry against the Ku Klux Klan. Lane might 
have mentioned that, if his strength had held out 
to the end of the sentence. What is this thing, 
and why does it loom as a menace in our affairs? 
Like everything else, the Klan comes within the~ 
operation of the natural law, and it would not 
exist without a cause. It flourishes because there 
are real evils which it in some fashion un- 
covers and opposes. Every organization which 
gathers numerical strength to itself and appeals 
to the patriotic and religious sense of the peo- 
ple has something real about it which gives it 
vitality. 

The Klan has its obvious and gross defects, but 
let us not condemn it without a little inquiry. Let 
us say it is narrow, bigoted, short-sighted, and 
foolish in its resort to secrecy, threats, and force. 
But let us remember that it is sound in its warn-— 
ing about those misguided members of the Roman 
Catholic Church who sometimes boast and behave 
as if they intended to take over the control of this 
country and its government. The purpose of such 
enemies of America is at least as grave a danger 
as the open violence of the Ku Klux. The Klan 
is sound in its insistence, not upon a Protestant 
country, but upon a country which shall govern 
itself completely, and shall be entirely and ever- 
lastingly free from the domination of any influence 
or power foreign to itself. We mean it must be 
utterly above making any terms, local or federal, 
with the Roman hierarchy; and it must be equally 
above making terms with a falsely called Prot- 
estant movement, which is in fact an inquisitorial 
autocracy called by the name “fundamentalism.” 
Each is as guilty as the other of treason to our 
free state. The dogmatic theories of the funda- 
mentalist movement which now assails our public- 
school system for teaching evolution are as per- 
nicious and intolerable as are the theories of those 
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Romanists who plot against the public-school sys- 
tem itself. 
The Klan is inconsistent and un-American in 


favoring the dogmatic Protestants while opposing 


the Roman Catholics. It should bring both to the 
judgment of the country which gives every man 
the undisputed right to pursue the truth in per- 
fect freedom. No organization may attempt to 
dominate or even influence our common life con- 
trary to the principle of liberty. We cannot have 
one side or the other side in any question in control 
of our destiny. One-sidedness is alien to our in- 
stitutions. We must attain to a level where we 
believe and do the things which we agree upon, 
and these things are the real fundamentals, after 
all. We must be free, and we must be free from 
all external powers; and we must grant that kind 
of freedom to others. 

In adhering to our purpose and ideal, it is not 
necessary to enter into strife. 
about fight. “Fight” is a word of detestable psy- 
chology. We must not fight at all if we can avoid 
it. Only weak people rush in to fight. The Klan 
is foolish to bristle continually. The way of sense 
is not to meet railing with railing, not an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but, on the con- 
trary, the way is to meet error with truth, dog- 
matism with reason, hate with love, secrecy with 
candor, force with gentleness. These things work 
permanent good. 

At the same time, since we live in the face of 
wrongs, we must meet violence with resistance, 
stealth with vigilance, violations of law with pun- 
ishment meted according to law, abuses against in- 
dividuals with the established means of defense of 
the rights of man. It is also our bounden duty to 
see that there is adequate rebuke for abuses of our 
social welfare, against which there is no law. We 
think of many sins, such as dissolute living by 
some men and women, wrongs against domestic 
fidelity, nasty sins in business and politics, and 
divers kinds of downright meanness that are to be 
found in every hamlet in the land. Everybody 
knows about these people, and nobody does any- 
thing about their disgraceful conduct. They ought 
to feel the public condemnation for their sins for 
which the law does not provide proper treatment. 
The law lags behind our life. 

The Klan takes the law into its own hands. That 
is wrong. It is dangerous to our institutions, and 
we must not condone it. It must be asked, just 
the same, Does the Klan attack anything morally 
right or uphold anything morally wrong? If it 
is narrow, hard, and high-handed, its motives seem 
to us on the whole to be sound, though in need of 
education and enlightenment. May it not be that 
the Klan, like other organizations, attempts to do 
one thing and accomplishes quite another? Is 
it not probable that it will fail in its ostensible 
object and yet accomplish something more and bet- 
ter? For example, if it should make us see our 
transcendent duty of undivided loyalty to our coun- 
try, if it should prove by its failure in the use of 
physical force that spiritual force is supreme and 
finally invincible, if it should teach us to restrain 
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promptly and legally the evildoers who become a 
nuisance and a source of much sorrow, and if it 
should tell the makers of our laws to move more 
rapidly and keep step with our present-day life 
in the framing of needed laws, it seems to us the 
Klan would justify its existence and accomplish 
so much that it might even go out of existence. 


Readjust Your Perspective 


HE REPORT has come out from the Women’s 
Board of Foreign Missions, presented at the 
session of the Presbyterian Synods of Arizona and 
California, to the effect that certain Eastern peo- 
ples, drawing their conclusions from the moving 
pictures they have seen, think that the Americans 
are “barbaric savages who gamble for a living, 
drink whiskey like water, carry two guns and 
a bowie knife, and kill their fellow-men as a pas- 
time.” This opinion was cited as an example of 
the difficulties encountered by the missionaries in 
their endeavor to make Christian converts. Both 
the missionary board and the Orientals have fallen 
into the common error of mistaking a part for the 
whole. It is not likely that among intelligent East- 
ern peoples the idea prevails that all Americans are 
barbarians, any more than intelligent Americans 
conclude that the people of the Hast are all corrupt 
and bigoted. No doubt it is true that some of the 
pictures shown in Eastern countries have not been 
flattering to the best in the life of America; and 
some movie audiences may have arrived at the con- 
clusion as stated. With these groups the mission- 
aries may be having a particularly discouraging 
experience. But America stands for something 
else throughout Asia than a country inhabited by 
savages. 

Missionary boards and the emissaries they send 
to other countries will not succeed in making Chris- 
tianity widely influential according to its merits 
until they cease judging the whole by a part. It 
does not follow that because one apple on a tree 
is decayed, all the fruit is decayed; nor because 
one section of a city is ignorant, poverty-stricken, 
or vicious, all sections are affected with the same 
trouble. It does not follow because one moving pic- 
ture in foreign lands portrays a degraded portion 
of American life, that all portions are degraded; 
or because one Oriental is disgusted with things 
American, all are disgusted.. We need to readjust 
our perspective, and make sure we are surveying 
the scene not through the large end of the telescope 
or through the small one, but as it is. One of the 
first necessities for the rest of us as well as for the 
missionaries is to see things as they are, and not 
as they are partially represented. 


Note 


The next step in the progress of the church is 
about to be taken. It is “work with and by our 
young people.” This is more than a challenging 
task. It is an eagerly awaited opportunity. The 
appeal of the religion of youth, which is peculiarly 
the spirit of the liberal faith, will be received with 
might and power by the rising generation, 
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Lausanne Besmeared With Oil 


It seemed on November 25 that the 
United States was entering upon the role 
of world reconstruction to which its tra- 
ditions and its manifest balance of power 
in the affairs of the world impel it. The 
word of America was spoken through the 
lips of Ambassador Child, our representa- 
tive at Rome. It was; om the surface at 
least, a worthy message that Mr. Child 
uttered in behalf of his government. 
What he laid solemnly before the Con- 
ference was America’s protest against 
secret treaties secretly arrived at. He 
seemed to plead for the settlement of the 
Near Eastern Question for the best in- 
terests of the peoples of the Near East 
instead of the benefit of Great Powers 
hungry for opportunities to exploit them. 
A good deal of the force of Mr. Child’s 
address to the Conference was blunted by 
the fact that he spoke only as an observer, 
without the power to vote on the great 
issue which he set before the conferees. 
Another detraction from the power of the 
Ambassador’s utterance lay in the smear 
of oil which a former American diplomat, 
speaking on this side of the Atlantic, laid 
over the entire proceeding. This diplomat 
—Henry Morgenthau, former ambassador 
to Turkey—made direct charges that the 
machinery of the State Department had 
been made subservient to the selfish pur- 
poses of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. He implied that Mr. Child 
spoke as ambassador from the Standard 
Oil. It is only fair to point out, however, 
that Mr. Morgenthau looks upon the Con- 
ference at Lausanne through a haze of 
undisguised hatred of the Turk. His atti- 
tude toward any diplomatic measure that 
might seem to convey assurances of action 
favoring the Turk may be gathered from 
his remark last week: “We are asking the 
privilege of trading with a people with 
whom we should refuse to trade.” It 
does not seem clear what, if anything, 
Mr. Morgenthau intends to do with the 
Turk. 

What Ambassador Child said read well 
to the American eye, straining for indi- 
eations of his country’s intention to take a 
worthy part in the reconstruction of the 
world. What he demanded was the “open 
door” in the Near Hast. What he urged 
upon the Conference was a frank envis- 
aging of the affairs of that harassed part 
of the earth—the new diplomacy of open 
dealing instead of the old game of barter 
which has marked the course of European 
diplomatic negotiations since their early 
beginnings. Referring to the elimination 
of secret treaties and the affirmation of 
the “open door,” Mr. Child said, repeat- 
ing what has been affirmed by America 
under the authority of President Wilson, 
then by Secretary Colby, and again by Sec- 
retary Hughes, “This Conference may be 
glad to know that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the people of the United States is 


in favor of this policy, not only as a na- 
tional policy, but one which, were it to be 
adopted by every nation on earth, would 
be—in contrast, perhaps, to the search for 
territorial or other special privileges on 
foreign soil—a powerful element in the 
establishment of any stable peace, the 
foundation for greater equity in the rela- 
tions of nation with nation, and the basis 
for a more progressive economic develop- 
ment of territories.” 

This declaration swept through the con- 
ference chamber like a fresh breeze 
through a fetid place. It flung a challenge 


HE SPOKE SENTIMENT ONLY 


Ambassador Child for the United States 
of America stopped short at Lausanne; 
and the expected statement of our prin- 
ciples that applied to the oleaginous 
scramble of the Buropean statesmen, 
who for the time being have turned pro- 
moters, did not come from his lips, and 
thus the situation in the Near Hast is 
still far from right 


to the “old diplomacy” in its latest strong- 
hold. It tended even to clear the atmos- 
phere of the heavy odor of oil that 


has been accumulating in rooms with 
closed windows since the Conference 
began. It lacked, however, an important 


element, an element that is vital to the 
triumph of the high ideals which Mr. 
Child offered to the view of the world. 
The weakness of the message to the con- 
science of Europe lay in what Mr. Child, 
speaking under the direction of Secretary 
Hughes, left unsaid. The Ambassador 
omitted the enabling clause of the new 
legislation for the modernization of Bu- 
ropean diplomacy to meet the sore needs 
of the world. What Mr. Child conspicu- 
ously did not say after he had made known 


the “overwhelming sentiment” of the 
American people was, “These are our 
principles, and we enter this Conference 
to avail ourselves of our power to make 
them the living principles governing the 
lives of nations.” 

For, as the Conference progressed, it 
became increasingly apparent that other 
motives than the legitimate interests of 
nations under the widely exploited “New 
Era” governed the conduct of statesmen. 
It seemed at times rather like a gathering 
of oil promoters than a conference of na- 
tional leaders seeking to cure the lives of 
nations, that deliberated. It was in this 
spirit of rivalry for pelf, that the Con- 
ference was meeting questions of a gravity 
equaling those that presented themselves 
for solution at Versailles. It was in this 
spirit of preoccupation with selfish inter- 
ests that the Conference considered, and 
in some cases all too hastily decided, such 
issues as that implied in the exclusion of 
Russia from participation in the delibera- 
tions, except only as they affect the future 
status of the Dardanelles; the question 
of the capitulations, which brought the 
Conference face to face with a possible 
collapse ; the problem of supplying a port 
to Bulgaria on the Agean, which the 
Powers had definitely promised to that 
country in two treaties, and which appar- 
ently was granted to her in the illusory 
form of commercial rights without terri- 
torial possession of the Greek port of 
Dedeaghatch, which Greece can at any 
time abrogate. It was also in the same 
atmosphere of preoccupation with mate- 
rial interests that the Conference envis- 
aged’ the problem of the Armenian dele- 
gation who went to Lausanne seeking a 
homeland for the Armenian race. It has 
become painfully apparent that Armenian 
and Turk cannot live side by side, and 
that the continuation of Turkish rule over 
an Armenian population may to-morrow 
serve some Great Power with a pretext 
on a ltigh moral ground, as an urge to 
a highly immoral war. 

It is inconceivable, of course, that the 
Conference could treat any of these great 
issues, or a score of other minor ones, en- 
tirely on the ground of petroleum posses- 
sion; but it was too painfully apparent 
that oil was tainting statesmanship too ob- 
viously to permit the solution of vital ques- 
tions on their merit. It was too evident that 
the interests of peoples—even of European 
peoples—were too intricately involved in 
oil rivalries to permit the minds of states- 
men to function correctly. The word | 
delivered by Secretary Hughes through 
Ambassador Child was therefore a timely 
word. It was sorely needed in a grave 


moment of decision that will affect the © 


lives of nations and individuals through 

generations yet unborn. For the mills of | 
the gods were grinding at Lausanne. And — 
they were not grinding slowly. 8.7. 
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Edgar A. Guest, the Fireside Poet 


; . 

The mantle of James Whitcomb Riley, 
the poet of childhood, has fallen on Hdgar 
A. Guest—and the line of prophecy will 
continue unbroken. This is the opinion 
of those who are familiar with Mr. 
Guest’s work. He has made a place for 
himself in the hearts of the American 
people, much as Mr. Riley did, with poetry 
that is as simple as the alphabet, of free 
and easy meter, and filled with senti- 
ments of good cheer, good-will and love 
of home. No poet, not even the great 
Riley himself, has so well pictured life in 
the American home. Guest is most of all 
the fireside poet. He writes of its pleas- 
ures and sorrows, its hopes and fears, 
its gains and losses; now with plain- 
tive notes, now with a touch of irresistible 
laughter. 

Some may be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Guest is a writer of excellent prose 
as well as of excellent poetry. His little 
book “Making the House a Home” should 
be read by all home lovers and makers. 
It is prose, but it has the same blending 
lights and shadows that make his poetry 
so full of life and color. 

In his forty-odd years of life, Edgar 

Guest has served a good. apprenticeship. 
Born in England, he came to this country 
as a boy, went to Detroit, and received 
his education in the city schools. At the 
age of fourteen he became connected with 
the Detroit Free Press and continued with 
that paper many years. At twenty-five he 
was married, when, as he explains, 
“Mother and I [Mother being a few years 
younger than he] started this home-build- 
ing job. It was all going to be done on 
the splendid salary of $28 a week.” The 
two commenced in a twenty-five-dollar-a- 
month flat, with furniture bought on in- 
stallments, and nothing else but devotion 
and the purpose to make the best home. 
Came bills, and more bills, worry and dis- 
couragement. Money had to be borrowed. 
Then Mr. Guest sold two lyrics for songs 
to the actor Henry BH. Dixey, for which 
$25 was paid and more promised. But 
further ways of getting money had to be 
discovered, and at last Mr. Guest was 
able to sell a playlet, “The Matchmaker,” 
to William H. Thompson, the character 
actor. He received $250 for this, and the 
weather cleared. 
* Now a baby came, “a glorious little 
girl—and the home had begun to be worth 
while. There was a new charm to the 
walls and halls; the oak table and the 
_ green plush settee took on a new glory 
... but a home cannot be builded always 
on happiness. Our home had welcomed 
“many a gay and smiling visitor, but there 
was a grim and sinister one to come, 
against whom no door could be barred. 
After thirteen months of perfect happi- 
ness, its planning and dreaming, the baby 
was taken from us.” 

After that loss a little girl was adopted, 
_who brightened the home for a few years, 
when she, too, “fell asleep.” Meanwhile 
a boy was born. As he increased in years, 
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the walls of that home began to “change 
in character; finger-marks and hammer- 
marks began to appear. He spilled an 
ink-bottle on the rug, but it proved to all 
the world that in Bud we had a real boy, 
an honest-to-goodness boy, who could 
spill-ink and would if you didn’t keep a 
close watch on him.” 

Of course Mr. Guest can write of homes, 
of children, of the joy at their coming 
and the sorrow at their going, of the 
rooms where they have played, of their 
toys, of the things they said and the mis- 
chief they did. He has written poems 
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If the mantle of Riley has fallen upon 

any poet, it belongs to this exceeding pop- 

ular writer of the home-heart and of the 

spirit of the human commonplaces in all 
our varied experiences 


about many things, but never does he 
touch the heart-strings as when he writes 
of the comfort, inspiration, and whole- 
someness of home. 

Being a public speaker myself, I have 
a double admiration for the man who, 
when held up as he is to step onto a plat- 
form and face a critical audience, and 
compelled to stand and deliver an inter- 
view, does so with smiling willingness. 
To my way of looking at it, only a person 
of extraordinary good-nature would sub- 
mit. I always put such a person down in 
my mind as a great man. Mr. Guest ar- 
rived at the hall where eight hundred 
persons were waiting to hear him and had 
been waiting half an hour, within ten 
minutes of the time appointed. That he 
should have consented to disclose views 
on the relation of poetry to religion to an 
entire stranger, and interrupt his men- 
tal processes already set in order for’ the 
hour-and-a-half lecture, indicated a char- 
acter above the ordinary. He was not 


only willing to talk, but eager. In other 
words, he had what every person must 
have who goes far in the estimation of 
his fellow-men—enthusiasm, abounding, 
unquenchable enthusiasm, enthusiasm 
that no worry, interruption, or disquiet- 
ing news can take the edge from. Some 
have called it Divine Fire. Let the name 
be what it will, they all have it. 

“How are you able to write a good 
poem every day?” I asked. 

“T don’t.” He paused a moment, gazed 
at the curtain from beyond which came 
the hum of the waiting audience, and con- 
tinued: “It’s all a habit of thought. I 
have to work constantly, and be always 
looking for the idea in verse form. Should 
I cease to work I would find it difficult to 
get back. I must write all the time, you 
see, for practice, if nothing else.” 

“Your appeal is always to the simple 
and human.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Guest, with decision, 
“it is. I hope I never shall write high- 
brow poetry. You ask me why I am able 
to appeal to the human emotions. The 
answer is difficult. We all are sharers of 
the same emotion. What appeals to you 
and me appeals more or less directly to 
other people. I write about an idea be- 
cause it has interested me and I believe 
will interest others. The idea may be 
sentimental, even frivolous; or it may be 
a high and definite ideal. Some one says 
something or does something. Did you 
ever see a person do a fine thing, and 
want to tell the world about it? Well, 
that is the way I feel when I sit down to 
write. The other fellow furnishes me the 
idea to make a poem about. I like people, 
wherever I see them, whatever they are 
doing, whoever they are.” 

In that explanation, I think, lies the 
secret of Hdgar Guest’s genius. He is 
one of those who love their fellow-men, 
hence his poems, which cannot lay claim 
to the intricacies of thought of Brown- 
ing, the stately rhythm of Milton, speak 
to men everywhere. They are lyrics of 
the road, the shop, of mothers, fathers, 
and children, of neighbors and friends, of 
singing birds, smiling faces, days of work, 
and days of play—the poetry of life as 
you and I are living it. 

When I asked him who in his estima- 
tion was the leading poet of the day, he 
hesitated, cocked an ear at the steadily 
increasing hum, and observed with an ex- 
pressive smile: “Now you are going to get 
me in trouble. However, if you really 
wish to know, it is Robert Frost. He is 
an intensely human poet, a master of his 
art. Robert Frost is a great spirit. There 
are one or two others who are near him, 
but he leads. 

“You have asked me about the relation 
of religion to poetry. They are close to- 
gether. My opinion is that man must have 
some religion, perhaps ‘faith’ is a better 
term—faith in a Higher Power, faith to 
feel that this life is not all there is. 
Faith is necessary if one is to find any 
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real beauty in living. He to whom this 
life is the beginning and the end has suf- 
fered absolute loss. Can he tell for what 
purpose he was created? I suppose my 
religion has much of the mysticism of 
Swedenborg in it, since I was brought up 
in the atmosphere of that belief. As J 
trace back, I find those teachings exerting 
a strong influence. Yes, a poet must keep 
in touch with spiritual realities. He must 
have spiritual fuel, must be able to catch 
the thought that comes out of the unseen, 
must be responsive to,ideas as they 
present themselves. I have an abiding 
faith that somewhere this task of ours 
is going to be continued. Naturally we 
should like to take up our work where 
we have left off. Well, I wish we might 
talk an hour about these things.” 

He ‘left, then, to go on the platform. 
Edgar Guest not only writes like a poet, 
he looks and acts like one. His is not 
the hardened, tough fiber that would go 
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During my second year in college my 
father died. One bad thing after another 
happened to our church, and it was tem- 
porarily closed. Most of my friends were 
in the Presbyterian Church, of which my 
old bachelor uncle, my guardian, of whom 
I was most fond, was a member. He, 
however, never said a word to me about 
church, being a man of the broadest views, 
and indifferent as to my church prefer- 
ences. Nothing from him influenced me 
in the least in the step that I now took. 
The minister of the Presbyterian church 
was a fine old gentleman of the old school, 
had been a warm friend of my father and 
a frequent visitor at our home. As a 
scholar and man of letters he was far 
ahead of everybody else in the village. 
His sermons, which were most carefully 
prepared and read from manuscript, were 
to me the most delightful that I had ever 
heard. I do not recall that they stimu- 
lated me to the practice of the religious 
life, but they did stimulate me to dip into 
books that I had never read. I do not 
undertake to say to how many great books 
I was introduced by the Doctor’s pol- 
ished sermons, all unknown to him. 
Around Friday of every week I began to 
anticipate with delight the two sermons 
to which I should listen on Sunday. Fur- 
thermore, my college was under Presby- 
terian control, and hard by it was one of 
the leading Presbyterian divinity schools. 
During college time it was my privilege 
to hear sermons every Sunday evening 
from the doctors of the divinity school. 
All this brought home to me the vigorous 
intellectual power of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

In all that went on within me the reli- 
gious impulse was insignificant. Neither 
at this time nor before did I undergo any 
religious “experiences.” I automatically 
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into the world of competing business and 
give and take blows. He is hesitating and 
timid. People must seek him; he will not 
seek them. But he is all expression; his 
eyes speak, as well as his voice, his 
hands,—always reaching for something, 
express the earnestness of his desire to 
get something worth giving. His whole 
attitude says with silent eloquence: “I 
would rather be writing poems in my 
study, than here with a lecture to give. 
In proportion as he shies away from pub- 
lie applause, however, the people applaud 
him. He charms through no conscious 
effort, captivates when he least realizes 
it. Not all the preaching is done from 
the pulpit, as preachers well know. Men 
are better after hearing Edgar Guest or 
reading his poems. The same simple, 
human quality is in his poetry that is 
in Harry Lauder’s music, a quality that 
makes people better and happier. For- 
tunate are we who find the road some- 
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what rough and blinding in having such 
companions for the journey as Edgar 
Guest. 
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When news came to him, July 22, 1916, — 


that James Whitcomb Riley was dead, he 
sat down at the typewriter, intending fo 
write the usual tribute. Then a voice 
spoke to him—the thought came as he said 
it must come to the true poet, and instead 
of the conventional obituary, he wrote of 
the joy there was on the other side over 
Riley’s return: 


The world is robed in sadness an’ is draped in © 


sombre black ; 
But joy must reign in Heaven now that 
Riley’s comin’ back. 


In all his work, in all his thought, there is 
this ever-recurring idea of returning home 
and meeting the children. He is right. 
There is no place on this or any other 
sphere like a home full of laughing, wel- 
coming boys and girls. 


OF THE CHURCH 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 
II 


conducted myself by the principles of life 
which had been instilled into me from in- 
fancy, and never became aware that any- 
thing more was needed in order to the 
religious life. I said my prayers night 
Quite 
often I read the Bible because I found 
it entertaining. When interesting things 
from it were read in church I often looked 
them up when I got home, just as I 
should have looked up Shakespeare or 
Dante under like circumstances. I did 
not go to church to improve my soul. I 
went because I always had gone, because 
everybody else did, and to hear the ser- 
mons of the doctors. 

During the vacation following my 
father’s death I went to the old Doctor 
and told him that I wished to become a 
member of his church, and why. I par- 
ticularly emphasized the profit that I 
was getting from his sermons. It was 
evident that my praise of his work gave 
him great pleasure, though- there was no 
such motive in me. But I was glad to 
perceive the effect upon him. In the light 
of later experiences I can understand, as 
I was not able to do then, how praise of 
this sort from a boy must have encour- 
aged him. From that time on he showed 
a very special interest in me, sending me 
invitations to call and to have dinner with 
him. He had the greatest interest in my 
work at college, my plans for the future, 
my reading, and, in short, all that per- 
tained to me. He was one of the great 
friends of my youth one of the out- 
standing friends of my life. Here was 
a scholar and perfect gentleman, stuck 
away in a dead village, capable of filling 
any pulpit and of writing great books, 
a man of deep and wide reading, thor- 
oughly human, poet, wit, and charming 
talker. I have not often met his equal. 


I have heard noted preachers of the great 
cities. I have never heard one who did 
not suffer in comparison with the Doctor. 
And I have heard some who were hold- 
ing high posts and drawing large salaries 
who were not worth the carfare to their 
churches nor the time of sitting through 
their efforts. But such are the ways of 
the world. How are we to account for the 
rise of many men, and for the failure to 
rise of many others? 

When I had made known my wish, the 
Doctor said that he was delighted to 
know that I had been thinking of such 
matters. I think I can repeat almost 
verbatim what followed: “A time like this 
is when your church needs you the most. 


The people there will get discouraged when 


they hear that you have left. They have 
had too much discouragement already. 
So stick until it finds a rector, and then 


stick tighter than you ever did before. - 


Besides, you are an Episcopalian. If you 
go into another church, you will regret it 
when you get a little older and come to 
live some of your life in the past. Per- 
haps you are too young to know what I 
mean. No, I am not going to take you 
into my church. But I shall be glad to 
look after you until your church opens, 
and I shall try to send you back to ita 
better ‘Episcopalian than ever you were 
before.” 

Time went on, and the chureh did not 
open. I became set in the purpose to cast 
in my lot with the Doctor. I went back 
to him, and tried to state my mind as 
strongly as possible. “I’ll tell you what I'll 
do,” he said. “I’ll take you in as a tem- 
porary member, that you may not be 
without a church home. And when your 
ehurch gets a rector I’ll just turn you 
over to him.” Thus was I received into 
the Presbyterian Church. 
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‘I have never encountered a finer exhibi- 
tion of Christian broadness and charity 
than that of the Doctor in my ease. If 
the leaders of the churches had practiced 
this sort of thing in all the ages, the 
world would be tremendously farther on 
the way of progress. I was too lacking 
in knowledge of the ways of the world for 
his spirit to make much impression upon 
me at the time. But I did not get very 
far into my life’s work before I began to 
appreciate it. That spirit has come back 
to me many times when I have been fac- 
ing the emergencies and problems of my 
business, and when people have come to 
me with questions and for advice. I know 
Some persons who have worked their way 
out of the so-called orthodox churches 
who expend much energy in denouncing 
their usages and beliefs. Though they 
seem to enjoy this sort of exercise, I am 
not able to perceive wherein it profits 
anybody. It does harm all around, as 
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destructive methods always do. If I am 
able to write in another tone, and if I 
am able to look back upon the trying 
experiences of which I shall tell with 
no feeling of bitterness, but with the 
utmost affection for the great churches 
that gave so much to my life, the 
eredit is not mine. I am indebted for 
this to the old Doctor,—blessed be his 
memory. i 
During my four years in college I took 
little part in its religious life. I did not 
figure in the Y. M. C. A., nor try to be 
a spiritual guide to others, as some of my 
fellow-students did. I felt that every one 
was as capable of choosing his manner of 
life as I was, and was more than willing to 
leave others alone with their choice, only 
asking that I be allowed to enjoy mine 
without molestation. If my life did not 
commend the church, it brought no serious 
discredit upon it. I formed no bad habits, 
except that of smoking. I took a glass of 
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wine or beer now and then,—neyer any- 
thing stronger,—played cards in modera- 
tion, and was very fond of the Canterbury 
Tales. These little ways of mine shocked 
the sensibilities of some, who approached 
me on the subject of my soul’s salvation. 
In every case they got a rebuff which 
enabled them to leave me alone with the 
devil for all time to come. This was a 
manifestation of my youthful hot-headed- 
ness. I could not force anything of mine 
upon another, nor endure to have another 
try to force something of his upon me. 
I tried to conduct myself as a gentleman, 
and to play fair with my fellows. In 
my study of the classics I became a great 
admirer of the Stoics, and read all of their 
writings that I could get hold of. I liked 
to think of myself as being of their frame 
of mind. I could write a long paper on 
the gifts of many things upon which rests 
the blessing of no church. 
(To be continued) 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Dean Inge Coming 


It is believed that Dean Inge of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, will come to 
New York and preach a series of sermons 
in Grace Episcopal Church. Dean Inge 
is not only the leading authority in Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical circles; he is. also con- 
sidered one of the most profound and 
fearless thinkers—and speakers—in the 
United Kingdom. 


A Code for the City 

The joint committee on cities and urban 
industrial relations, New York City, has 
prepared a pamphlet describing its activi- 
ties, entitled “A Christian Code for the 
City.” It speaks of “community goals” 
to be pursued by churches and religious 
organizations. The activities include work 
with groups separated according to age 
and sex, and with the foreign-born. The 
committee considers recreation important, 
and gives considerable attention to it. It 
is also interested in Americanism, but 
calls such work “the cultivation of social 
and civie ideals,” a more definite term. 
The pamphlet includes, also, an elemen- 
tary community survey, which the aver- 
age church group could conduct without 
outside help. 
5 Harvey Blunders Again 

Ambassador Harvey in an address re- 
cently delivered before a gathering of 
English literary lights attempted to prove 
that there was Scriptural authority for 
the allegation that women are without 
souls. Rev. Maude Royden, member of 
the Chureh of England, but preacher in 
other pulpits, since her own church will 
not confer orders on her, has answered 
Mr. Harvey sufficiently well in her book 
“Women at the Crossroads.” She says: 
“In a great deal of modern religious teach- 
ing we are told, for instance, that women 
should be chaste and men should be brave; 
that women should be submissive (which 


is a very convenient doctrine for men) and 
men should be independent. There is an 
admirable little double list of virtues for 
men and women which has often struck 
me as singularly resembling the double list 
of virtues for rich and poor. Patience, un- 
selfishness, humanity, resignation—these 
are the virtues commended to the favor- 
able consideration of the poor; and these 
are, on the whole, the virtues which have 
been commended to the consideration of 
our sex. But in that distinction of class 
or sex there is no authority to be derived 
from Christ. In his teachings there is 
not a word, not a phrase, which is espe- 
cially adapted to one sex rather than the 
other. I do not believe that we have yet 
sufficiently grasped the profound signifi- 
eance of that. Our Lord is the ideal not 
of one sex or another, not of one class 
or another, but of all humanity.” 


A Nose for Heresy 


Certain Southern Baptists are extremely 
sensitive to heretical teaching. Professor 
Dow of Baylor University on one occa- 
sion deplored, in the class-room, the pres- 
ence in small towns of a multitude of 
ehurches of all denominations, when one 
could do the work better. He spoke as a 
student of social affairs, and neglected to 
say that the one church should be Bap- 
tist, whereupon some students, scenting 
heresy, entered a complaint. A commit- 
tee was at once appointed to investigate 
this professor who had dared to encour- 
age interdenominationalism, and co-opera- 
tion with Christians of other faiths. He 
may be spiritually executed. Oh, glorious, 
enlightened America! 


Dr. Jowett’s Idea on this Side 


The Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Good-will of the Federal Council 
of Churches is preparing for a conference 
on international affairs from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. The conference will be 


held next summer, and will bring the 
churches in the United States in line with 
the movement proposed by Dr. J. H. 
Jowett of HEngland, in the interest of 
world peace. 


The Immortal Book 


The first printing-press in America was 
set up in Cambridge, Mass., in 1639, and 
the most important book printed on that 
press was John Eliot’s Bible in the Indian 
language. This press was brought to Amer- 
ica through the energy of Rey. Jose Glover, 
lan English clergyman, is historically 
known as the Daye Press, and is preserved 
in the state capitol at Montpelier, Vt. 
One of the first productions of the press 
was “The Whole Booke of Psalms, im- 
printed in 1640.” It is a significant fact 
that the Bible has remained the chief 
work of the printing-press. The yearly 
average in recent years in all lands and 
all languages has been computed to be 
thirty million Bibles, New ‘Testaments, 
and separate books of the Bible. Yet this 
is but a beginning, for to Bibles must be 
added commentaries, pamphlets, critical 
works, journals of various kinds, Sunday- 
school material, and material for young 
people, women, and laymen. It is said 
that one denomination in the United States 
publishes one billion pages of such papers 
and leaflets each year. 


The Bible is Sectarian 


The King James Version of the Bible 
has been declared a sectarian book by the 
Supreme Court of California. The deci- 
sion was made when the Court reversed 
a judgment of a Superior Court, which 
had permitted a high school at Selma, 
Calif., to purchase two Bibles for the 
school library. In holding that the pur- 
chase of the Bibles would be a direct 
violation of the law, the Court declared, 
“Tt is the accepted Protestant version and 
therefore sectarian.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Professor McComb’s Interview 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Prof. Samuel McComb’s suggestion in the interview published 
in Tuer CHRISTIAN RecisteR, November 9, that “the Unita- 
rians have done their work and now should be willing to 
vanish away” has been made many times during the last 
twenty-five years, and we suspect that the wish is usually 
the father of the thought. While the suggestion is not 
original, it is challenging, and Unitarians ought to reply to it. 

Professor McComb with commendable loyalty styles himself 
a “fanatical Episcopalian” because, as he says, “I believe it 
[the Episcopal Church] is by far the most efficient form of 
chureh government.” The efficiency of the government of the 
Episcopal Church is recognized, but if as Unitarians we are 
to vanish away, we should surely vanish into some church, and 
the implied counsel is that we might seek our ecclesiastical 
rest where we find the most efficient church government. Why, 
then, should we not enter the Catholic Church, which is in- 
comparable in efficiency? We value efficiency, but before we 
enter Catholic or Episcopal Church, we must perform one act 
which is abhorrent to us. We must affirm in the most solemn 
manner our belief in certain dogmas. This we cannot do, 
because we regard intellectual integrity above the joys of 
efficiency, and second, because we believe that the dogmatic 
ereed is one of the chief obstacles to the progress of religion. 
To us as Unitarians, the acceptance of creeds as “dramatic 
truth,” as one rector expressed it, or the exercise of consider- 
able latitude in the interpretation of dogmas, is far from sat- 
isfactory. We do not sit in judgment upon those who go into 
the Episcopal Church or into any other church, but we cannot 
go into a church which requires the surrender, partial or com- 
plete, of plain honesty and truthfulness. We cannot exchange 
integrity for efficiency in government. 

I want to repeat here a story which I have told before. An 
Episcopal rector sat in my study telling me of the great 
grief which filled his heart as he tried to answer the doubts 
and objections which were voiced in his confirmation class,— 
doubts and objections which he shared but could not confess. 
While we were talking, a card was brought upstairs. I 
went down and found a stranger, a young woman, who came 
to me, as she said, in desperation. Her family wanted her to 
be confirmed. Her rector had induced her to come to his con- 
firmation class. She had told him that she could not accept the 
dogmas of the church, and he had told her that there were 
many ways of interpreting those dogmas. She did not feel 
that that was honest, and asked my opinion. In reply, I 
asked the name of her rector. She told me. It was the man 
who at that moment was sitting upstairs in my study. 

That grave tragedy is my answer to Professor McComb. I 
think it is the Unitarian answer. We refuse to purchase 
popularity, efficiency of government, membership in the rich 
traditions of ancient churches, at the cost of truthfulness. 
Hence we refuse to yanish away, because vanishing would be 
apostasy. 

If and when the churches generally are dedicated to the 
Spirit and the life-purpose of Jesus, when they permit freedom 
and demand sincerity, we may well consider that our work as 
Unitarians is done. Meanwhile, we think that it is hardly more 
than begun. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Change is Bound to Come” 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I read with great interest the letter signed by Mr. Snow and 
Mr. Williams in THE Recistrr of November 16 and find myself 
in accord with them in wishing to drop the name “Unitarian” 
from our formularies. It seems to me absurd to call ourselves 
by this name, just as it seems absurd to me for others to eall 
themselves “Trinitarian.” Both names are relics of an ancient 
controversy over the nature of the Godhead which never has 
been and never can be finally settled. It is a subject upon 
which it is safe to say that no human being can have any 
knowledge whatever. Yet we, a group of undogmatic churches, 
bear a name which expresses a Clear and definite judgment 
upon this mooted question,—a question upon which even angels, 
if there are any, might hesitate to speak too positively. 

Can anything be more foreign to the genius of our free 
churches? Can anything be more preposterous than that we, 
the churches of the free spirit, should bind ourselves by a 
name more dogmatic than that of any of the great churches 
of Christendom? Dogmatic Unitarianism is every whit as ob- 
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jectionable as dogmatic Trinitarianism,—more so, indeed, for 
we are always proclaiming from the housetops that we are 
emancipated from the bonds of creed and dogma. Let others, 
then, do as they please; but for ourselves, let us drop the 
name “Unitarian” and forget it. It misrepresents us, ham- 
pers our work, and, I believe, cramps our expression of 
religion. : 

If we could get rid of the Unitarian name, I should not 
eare much what took its place. Some of our friends like to 
call themselves “Liberal Christian” and their church the “Lib- 
eral Christian Church.” Personally I like the name of “Free ° 
Church” better. It avoids the connotation of the word “Lib- 
eral,” which too often means loose, flabby, or a falling below 
standard, ete. The term “Free” also has some objectionable 
implications; but even so, it seems to me stronger, more ap- 
pealing, and in every way more yital than “liberal,” although 
this is so much better than the name it would displace that I 
could be content under it. 

This question came up several years ago and was gently put 
to rest. That it has cropped up again is a healthy sign, and 
sooner or later I believe a change is bound to come. 

Boston, MAss. ELMer S. Forees. 


Can We Regain Our Lost Leadership? 


Dr. Batchelor knows the history and genius of Unitarian- 
ism in America as well as, probably better than, any other 
person. He was ordained in 1866. He was secretary of 
the National (now the General) Conference from 1870-80, 
and chairman iof the Council in 1893-94 and again in 
1904-05. He was Secretary of the American’ Unitarian 
Association from 1893-97, when that office was in effect 
the executive head of the Association. He was Editor of 
Tue Reeister from 1897-1911. 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
“Are we, then, so soon forgot?’ 


Your correspondents, Rey. Sydney B. Snow, and Mr. Murray 
E. Williams of Montreal, should be reminded that in 1875 Dr. 
H. W. Bellows of New York was editor of the Liberal Chris- 
tian, the New York organ of Unitarianism. Had that title been 
adopted by our National Conference, our fellowship would 
have been enlarged by the many thousands of Liberal Chris- 
tians in all denominations. 

Is it too late to step to the front and régain our lost leader- 
ship? GrorcE BATCHELOR. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


WISDOM 


“Do not pray for crutches, but for wings.” 


Where there is no goodness of life, there is no reli- 
gion.—Swedenborg. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss; a whizzing soul gathers 
no wisdom.—T’. Starr King. 


Hospitality, education, charity, in the life of a church 
are all subordinate to worship.—Edward Everett Hale. 


_To be able to relinquish a duty upon command shows a 
higher grace than to be able to give up a mere pleasure for 
a duty.—William Ewart Gladstone. 


We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves. ... For even 
Christ pleased not himself—Romans av. 1, 3. 


People are better than we fancy, and have more in 
them than we fancy; and if they do not show that they 


have, it is three times out of four our own fault.—Charles 
Kingsley. 


To be at leisure with one’s self; to be strong enough to 
keep toil and the world within boundaries; to free one’s 
heart to enjoy love and home, is worth a stern resolve and 
a big fight to keep it—Charles Kingsley. 
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Facts that Liberals Must Face 


Not Pottage of Statistics, but Birthright of Leadership 


CURTIS W. REESE 


the Unitarian lack of numbers. Usually we 

conclude that this lack of numbers is a 
serious handicap and then place the blame for it on 
our own shoulders. For my own part I believe that our 
lack of numbers is not a serious handicap, and that 
we are by no means chiefly responsible for it. 

There are several things which I think account for 
lack of numbers, among them these: 

(1) The idea of supernatural intervention still holds 
sway in the minds of the vast majority of people. We 
often forget how widely this old idea is held. Witness 
5,000 persons who attend the Moody Church, Chicago, 
every Sunday. I have seen this audience sit spellbound 
while Paul Rader told how God chased the devil out 
of heaven. Folks who people the skies with a hierarchy 
of gods whose ministering angels look after the affairs 

-of men cannot accept the Unitarian teaching of self- 
reliance. Theological clinkers abound in the religious 
fuel of most people, and the will to pry them loose is 
lacking. Many people find themselves unable or unwill- 
ing to rid themselves of the “left-overs” of beliefs. 
They cling to the old dogmas when all the values they 
ever contained are gone. Not so with Unitarians. We 
hold no brief for the dogmas of the past. If the past 
was right, well and good. If the past was wrong, let 
the past bear its blame. The present should be no 
scapegoat for the past. But this loyalty to the present 
frightens many people who fear the spooks that may 
hover around the old theological skeletons. All of this 
superstition brought down from the dark past stands 
between us and the majority of the people. With us 
revelation from beings above has given way to aspira- 
tion from within. Intervention has given way to the 
moré-dependable methods of evolution. He who will 
not let go of the ancient ways does not belong in the 
Unitarian household. We may try ever so hard to 

‘welcome him, but he cannot be what he is not. 

(2) Emotional extravagance, rather than the sane 
direction of the will, still appeals to the vast majority 
of the people. With them emotion which might be a 
splendid helper is spoiled by becoming a poor director. 
Unitarians emphasize the sane direction of the will 
toward noble ends. We duly appreciate the emotional 
experience that follows the direction of the will toward 
noble ends, but we positively detest emotional extrava- 
gance. We think that the will should organize and 
direct instincts and impulses and emotions, but should 
not be dominated by them. ‘To fail to organize and 
direct our emotions toward worthy ends, to live without 
a purpose, to revel in our feelings, is. a great sin; but 
for the majority of people this sim becomes the center of 
their religion. Little wonder that we cannot reach 

- them. 

(3) Intellectual lethargy still characterizes the ma- 
jority of people, but Unitarians require intellectual 
activity. Thinking is hard work, and most people do 
not like hard work. To accept the creeds as handed 
down from the past, to accept explanation of the creeds 
by the church and the clergy, to accept theology in 
well-done-up packages, is the easy way; and the ma- 
jority of people prefer it. Constantly to readjust one’s 
notion of religious values in the light of new facts is 


Vg ARE FAMILIAR with the discussion of 


not an easy task. But that is precisely the Unitarian 
way. Because of this both Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism have a distinct advantage, so far as numbers go, 
over Unitarianism. We need not resent the charge 
that Unitarianism is too intellectual. Our business is 
to justify the charge. 

(4) Spiritual camouflage is agreeable to the majority 
of people. They do not think it necessary to change 
their symbols when they change their thinking. They 
are willing to be regarded as saying one thing when 
in faet they are saying quite another. They seem 
to have no understanding of intellectual honesty. 
Double meaning is common in many pulpits. It re- 
minds one of the young man who said to his bride, 
“T shall not be like other husbands who get cross 
and bang things about when the coffee is cold.” The 
wife replied, “If you ever did, I would make it 
hot for you.” Parishioners wonder what the preacher 
means. One of the fundamentals of Unitarianism is 
intellectual honesty. The Unitarian idea is not merely 
to speak so as to be understood, but to speak so that 
one cannot be misunderstood. 

There are things so fundamentally wrong in the 
thinking of the majority of the people that they cannot 
come to us until their thinking is radically changed. 
I doubt if their thinking can be changed by argument 
or by refutation. People change their thinking because 
they outgrow it. Unitarianism can best assist the 
world by patiently helping it to outgrow its ancient 
ways. We can best perform this service by reaffirming 
our traditional emphasis on worth, not numbers, as the 
thing of supreme concern. Our recent campaigns and 
drives over, we are estimating our gains and losses. 
We find our greatest gain in the feeling which is rap- 
idly spreading among us that we need a reunderstand- 
ing of our distinctive place in the religious life of 
America. We cannot benefit by the “revival method,” 
which was once so successful in our neighbor churches, 
but which is now being repudiated by the more intel- 
ligent churches of all denominations. We must come 
to an understanding of what it is possible for us to 
do, first, in the light of our tradition and, second, of 
the actual conditiongin the religious life of the country. 
We must recapture our historic position as pioneers 
in religious thinking; must again assume the posture 
that makes the next step easy and inevitable. We 
must be true to our heritage. 

We need to reaffirm our emphasis on worth in seyv- 
eral regards. (1) We should maintain not more but 
stronger churches. Wherever we can establish a new 
church in a field favorable to strength, there we should 
direct our efforts. Wherever there is no reasonable 
hope, but only a continuation of an ecclesiastical scan- 
dal of impotency, there our church should die. One 
church well attended and honorably managed is of more 
value to the cause than ten churches with empty pews, 
falling plaster, debts, and a bad reputation. Live or 
liquidate! The number of communities in America 
that are capable of furnishing an adequate constituency 
for a Unitarian church are relatively few. The test 
applied to the work of the department of church ex- 
tension should not be “new churches established.” This 
is not to disparage the spread of liberal religion. But 
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the liberal religious movement is not coextensive with 
the Unitarian movement. The Unitarian movement 
should be the most prominent and prophetic expression 
of liberalism, but liberalism has still other important 
features, and many of these can be carried out’ more 
effectively by our neighbor churches as they become 
modern in religious and social outlook. We are not to 
supplant the other churches, but to supplement them. 

(2) We should enlist not more but better men in our 
ministry. The Year Book shows 406 active churches 
and 505 ministers. If the 406 churches were all able 
adequately to support ministers and if the 505 ministers 
were all well equipped by nature and training, the 
ratio of supply would be equal to the demand, with 
due provision for sickness, superannuation, and death. 
In the enlistment of students and ministers our cri- 
terion must be capacity and ability, and from this 
standard we must not be moved by the demand from 
bankrupt churches for “bargains in preachers.” 

(3) We need not more but better printed pages. 
With a comparatively small number of churches wisely 
located and well maintained, a sufficient number of 
ministers well equipped by nature and training, to- 
gether with a thoughtful, forward-looking literature, 
the Unitarian Church can contribute vastly more to 
religion than it can by increasing the number of 
churches in communities that are already overchurched, 
or by increasing the number of ministers by adding 
incompetent ones, or by printing carloads of literature 
dealing with inconsequential issues. 

Not long ago I heard a minister announce to an 
audience of 2,500 people that his Scripture reading 
would be taken from page so-and-so of “The Social 
Evolution of Religion,” by George Willis Cooke. So 
significant is this book, that H. G. Wells commends 
it in his “Outline of History,” and Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
compares its value to that of James’s “Varieties of 


Religious Experience” and Martineau’s “Study of Re- . 


ligion.” This one volume will be of more service in 
shaping the religion of the new day than tons of the 
material usually published by denominational boards. 
No one can possibly overestimate the value of an able 
literature in shaping the thought and life of a people. 
We should seek manuscripts from the greatest thinkers 
of the world—manuscripts that are modern in material 
and prophetic in outlook—and publish and distribute 
them as widely as possible. If we sought denomina- 
tional glory, it would be difficult to achieve it more 
quickly than by placing our imprint on the title-pages 
of some of the great works yet to be given to the world. 
Whenever verification shall have proceeded a little 
further, some one should tell whet, if any, significance 
for religion is to be found in the theory of relativity, 
in glandular discoveries, and in psychoanalysis; just 
as Peabody, Rauschenbusch, Coe, Ward, Ames, and 
Cooke have told of the significance of social discoveries 
and theories. The thirst for knowledge is a religious 
virtue and its satisfaction a religious duty. 

One might carry this same principle throughout de- 
nominational life. We need not more but better de- 
nominational machinery ; not more but better theologi- 
cal schools; not more but better periodicals; not more 
but better denominational officers and field agents; 
not more but better plans, schemes, and projects. Our 
contribution to religion can never be made nor ade- 
quately estimated in figures nor illustrated in charts. 
Our service goes deeper than this. Forward-looking 
ministers and laymen of all denominations look to us 
for encouragement and stanch leadership. There is 


no end to the good we may do if we are wise enough ~ 


to forego the mess of statistical pottage and to retain 
our spiritual birthright! 
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Scriptural Hymns 
HARRINT EVERARD JOHNSON 


VII 


Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed, no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 

Inly I sigh for thy repose. 

My heart is pained, nor can it be 

At rest, till it find rest in thee. 


HIS HYMN, which is a translation from the 

| German of Gerhard Tersteegen, voices the poign- 

ant and age-long struggle of the human soul in 

its choice between God and mammon. Further, how- 

ever, the universal conflict here depicted may also 

mean that particular and famous battle of the spirits 

of light and darkness which culminated in the con- 

version of Aurelius Augustinus, rhetorician and Mani- 

cheean, to bishop and saint—perhaps the most human 
saint who ever lived to bless his fellow-men. 

He himself narrates the event and the process of 
development which led thereto, in the celebrated “Con- 
fessions.”” There was a little garden in Milan attached 
to the house where he lived, to which by permission of 
the owner, as he relates, he would oftentimes retire to 
meditate upon the new philosophy of life preached 
by the great Bishop Ambrose, to hear whom he had 
come to Milan urged by his mother, the pious Monica, 
who was already a sworn disciple of this most eloquent 
preacher. : 

As suggested in the hymn, the account of this re- 
markable incident is of course much condensed, com- 
pared with the narrative in the “Confessions,” but it 
is none the less forceful and vivid, drawing with a 
simple sincerity almost comparable. to the Saint’s 
own words the picture of that unquiet heart which | 
battled so tumultuously unto the victory of the rest 
that remaineth eternally in the Infinite Spirit of God. 

Reading the lines with deliberation, let us allow the 
imagination to dwell upon the succeeding acts of that 
long-ago conflict of the spirit. Thus may we see as in life 
that strong, athletic figure, the man in his prime, vig- 
orous and beautiful (not in any wise the graybeard 
Augustine, typical in art), pacing the box-bordered 
paths beneath the cypress shadows of that little Lom- 
bardy garden. With eyes now gazing upward to the 
intense blue of the Italian sky, or again downward to 
the leaf-strewn walk, or anon at the roll of manu- 
script in his hand, his lips move continuously, repeat- 
ing the words which he thus reads in a series of 
glances, or murmuring his own petitions. 

“Whom shall I send and who will go for us? Here 
am I, send me!” “Ah, God, thy love, its height, its 
depth! Verily I pray thee, even as the prophet, Lord! 
My heart is restless until it find rest in thee.” It is 
the Prophecy of Isaiah which he holds, and unrolling 
he continues reading the promise of chapter ix.: “The 
people that walked in darkness have seen a great light.” 
Yea, they of the pained heart,—“upon them hath the 
light shined.” Then, unrolling to chapter xxvi. he 
reads of the reward of those whose “minds are stayed 
on Thee.” In the contemplation of “their perfect 
peace” his burden grows light indeed. 

“Perfect peace!” He had not been wont to long for 
it. The shout of the gamester in the forum, the reck- 
less song of the street rioter, which even now pene- 
trates the stillness of the garden, represented the life 
he had striven for and enjoyed in the past. What is 
this secret voice which bids him put away desire and — 
seek that life which rests in God? Truly, “the nightis 
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far spent and the day is at hand,” the day in which 
“the works of darkness are to be cast off.” Frowning, 
he raises both hands to his head as though to shut out 
the noises of the street, and then, impetuously seizing 
another parchment roll from the stone bench, he throws 
\himself upon the grass-plat by the tiny fountain and 
unrolling the manuscript begins again to read. 

The Hpistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
“Let us put on the armour of light!” “Let us walk 
honestly!” Immediately the garden with its cypress- 
shaded walks and fountain fades from his sight. He 
is again seated amid the pulsing multitude under the 
gorgeous coffered vault in the dark aisle of the patri- 
archal basilica of the city, and the voice of its beloved 
Bishop reverberates once more in his ears. “There is 
therefore now no condemnation for them who walk 
after the Spirit.” “Ye have received the Spirit of 
adoption.” “Ye are vessels chosen unto honor.” He 
reads in growing humility. The shackles that bind 
him fall away. He seems to be transported upward, 
away from worldly temptations into the purer atmos- 
phere where live the preacher Ambrose, his beloved 
mother, all those heretofore incomprehensible beings 
spoken of by the Apostle as chosen and glorified. 

Suddenly he understands, suddenly he sees; and even 
though but for an instant, he is “face to face.” An- 
other Gentile catechumen joins in the credo of faith 
and love of Romans viii. 38, 39, found expressed also 
in poetical even if less beautiful form in the last stanza 
of the hymn. 

“Wor I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, 

“Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Darkness-saving 


E. M. SLOCOMBE ~ 


AYLIGHT-SAVING is not, as is commonly sup- 
D posed, a modern invention. It was indeed as 
long ago as 1200 z.c. that the Hebrew warrior 
Joshua initiated a daylight-saving venture, to the dis- 
comfort of the Amorites. At his command, so goes 
the ancient tradition, “the sun stayed in the midst 
of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day.” 
Like most radicals, Joshua was an extremist. He 
should have been satisfied with a single hour of day- 


light-saving. By the saving of a whole day he played — 


havoe with the calendar as well as with the Amorites. 
_ One is not surprised that the experiment was not tried 
again for five centuries—and then with moderation. 
That second experiment was made in the closing 
years of the eighth century B.c., in the reign of Heze- 
kiah, King of Judah. Hezekiah had demanded a sign 
of the prophet Isaiah, and the prophet had replied 
that a sign should be given—that the shadow of the 
sun should turn backward across the dial. Where- 
upon, so it is written, “Isaiah the prophet cried unto 
Jehovah; and he brought the shadow ten steps back- 
ward, by which it had gone down on the dial of Ahaz.” 
This narrative is of the greater interest because 
it contains the earliest mention of a sun-dial. Also, 
it will be observed, the narrative does not state that 
the sun turned backward, but only the shadow of the 
‘sun upon the dial. This looks like a genuine case 
of daylight-saving. 
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Hitherto, in order to prolong the daylight, it had 
been necessary to invoke a miracle, because hitherto 
mankind had marked the passing of the day. by the 
position of the sun in the heavens. The prophet 
Isaiah wisely shifted the attention of the King from 
the sun to its shadow upon the dial. Henceforth it 
was conceivable that the period of daylight might 
be lengthened without recourse to miracle. In a 
word, the thing had become practicable. There re- 
mained only the need of waiting some twenty-six 
centuries until a race of men should arise, sufficiently 
practical and sufficiently ingenious to think of turn- 
ing the dial forward. 

The waiting centuries have passed. The thing has 
been done. It has even been done repeatedly. But 
before it becomes a habit, we shall do well to ask our- 
selves whether it was worth doing at all, whether 
the gains fully compensate for the losses. 

One of the greatest losses involved is the loss of 
darkness. That the value of darkness has been ig- 
nored, does not lessen its worth—nor our loss. We 
may be insensible of the loss we have suffered, but 
people who lose any of the finer realities of life through 
their pursuit of the coarser realities are always insen- 
sible of the losses which they suffer en route. The 
argument of insensibility is therefore as inapt as it 
is inconclusive. 

The book of Genesis says that Jehovah made the 
darkness, and that when he had made it he beheld 
it, and behold! it was very good. According to the 
book of Genesis, also, Jehovah was especially fond 
of the darkness. He used to walk in the Garden of 
Eden in the cool of the evening. Here is a suggestion 
Adam 
recognized these values and appreciated the privi- 
lege of walking through the Garden with Jehovah 
in the cool of the darkening day. 

If the modern Adam—the typical, practical man of 
to-day—had been placed in the Garden of Eden, he 
would have given the sun-dial in the Garden a hitch 
toward the west and jumped into bed at sunset and 
called it a day. 

The ancient Adam. was too wise for that. Being 
a true Oriental, he would far sooner have turned the 
dial the other way and had an eight-hour evening. 
Perhaps he ought to have done so. That would have 
been a better precedent than the one which his fame 
rests upon. 

We moderns of the western nations are prone to 
place too great relianee upon mere activity. Our 
greatest lack is the lack of meditation—such medi- 
tation as the evening hours were made for—meditation 
which holds the day’s work and the life’s work in 
prospect, and dwells in thoughtful contemplation upon 
the less visible values and the deeper meanings of life. 

Such meditation, in the fine phrase of Martineau, 
“ig not the dream but the reality of life—not its 
illusion, but its truth.” Through such meditation 
the inner life-spirit escapes from the confining walls 
of the workaday world, soars out across vast spaces, 
rises to celestial heights, and explores soundless 
depths of life. Thereby the whole life acquires an 
increase of vigor and an enlargement of vision with 
which to turn again to the opportunities and obstacles 
of the ensuing day. 

Daylight-saving was instituted because daylight is 
valuable and we therefore wish to make the most 
of it. But it is a reasonable question whether we do 
make the most of it simply by getting more of it, rather 
than by making better use of what we already have. 
Nothing would contribute more to that “better use” 
than the practice of meditation. Whatever encourages 
that practice should be encouraged. 
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CHRISTMAS AND 
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Give a Book 


Now that Thanksgiving is over, Christ- 
mastide is upon us, and the public mind 
naturally turns to thoughts of present- 
giving. With most people, the admirable 
suggestion of the Consumers’ League, “Do 
your Christmas shopping early,” is more 
honored in the breach than in the obsery- 
ance. Most of us, with the best intentions 
in the world, leaye our present-buying to 
the first three weeks of December. Not 
too late, then, is it for THe CHRISTIAN 
Reerster to urge upon its readers the wis- 
dom and adyantage of choosing books for 
holiday gifts. It is not by chance that 
social usage prescribes that, along with 
flowers and bonbons, a young man may 
give books to his best-beloved. Indeed, 
there are few better ways for the bestowal 
of lasting pleasure upon people of all ages 
than by the gift of good literature. 

On the perennial charm and lure of 
books, it is scarcely necessary to dwell. 


A book worth while is a liberal education. 
Its covers are a doorway opening upon 
broad horizons, magic landscapes bathed 
in the light that never was on sea or land. 
It admits the reader to the best society 
in all the world. To a multitude of book- 
lovers in all lands and ages, good litera- 
ture has proved an unfailing refuge from 
anxieties and sorrows, the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. Like the 
magie cloak which in Miss Mulock’s 
charming story wafted the little lame 
prince away from his lonely tower, far 
over land and sea, showing him cities 
and men, reading takes us out of our- 


selves, or, better still, to our inner 
selves. pushes back our horizons, opens 
our eyes, invigorates the better part 
of us. Why not, then, this Christmas, if 


you are in doubt as to what you can give 
to father or mother, brother or sister. 
child or friend or sweetheart, give a book? 


Poetry 


MIHRIMA AND OTHER PormMsS. By Cale Young 
Rice. New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Rice says of the 
poetic drama from which the book takes 
its title, “The drama ‘Mihrima’ is, I think, 
the last of the kind I shall write.” On 
the whole, his decision seems wise. For 
although Mihrima contains fine lines here 
and there, its general theme is too tenu- 
ous and ephemeral to give it the necessary 
weight and conyincing power. In the 
present volume Mr. Rice’s most distin- 
guished work is found in the groups of 
poems entitled “Hvocations” and “Etch- 
ings.” Some of these lyrics are equal to 
the best that have been written in the 
twentieth century. For instance: 


Come, let us watch that rock drown in the tide. 
(So many things must go, so many things !) 
Once we were young, and the sea was not so 
wide, 
Or love had wings. 


Once we could round the earth without a sail. 

(The magic winds are gone, the magic foam !) 

Where was the harbor that we did not hail, 
That was not home? 


Come, we will watch the moon with thoughts, 
not dreams. 
(Whatever goes, 
wise !) 
Wingéd is youth; and yet—our way still seems 
Toward Paradise! 


love stays, love warm and 


A. M. B. 


, CHIMNHYSMOKE, Lyrics ror HousnHoLps 
or Two orn More. By Christopher Morley. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

In an attractive little volume, Mr. Mor- 
ley has brought together much of his 
verse previously published, as well as 
poems entirely new, having to do with 
homely joys and sorrows. Their associa- 
tion brings out the tender beauty and sin- 
cere feeling of his art. Humorous and 
pathetic, serious and gay, they have an 


appeal for every poetry-lover. Some of 
the poems about children are comparable 
to Field and Riley at their best. A de- 
lightful book to give a young couple set- 
ting up housekeeping. Characteristic il- 
lustrations by Thomas Fogarty give added 
pleasure. 


HorAcn 
Showerman. 


AND HIS INFLUENCE. By Grant 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 


A comprehensive, sympathetic, and al- 
together delightful presentation of the 
companionable charms of Horace. Be- 
ginning with a brief biography of the 
poet, Professor Showerman traces his con- 
serving and creative influence on the lit- 
eratures of widely differing races and 
peoples up to the threshold of the present 
eentury. ‘To know Horace,” Professor 
Showerman well says, “is to enter into a 
great communion of twenty centuries,— 
the communion of taste, the communion 
of charity, the communion of sane and 
kindly wisdom, the communion of the 
genuine, the communion of righteousness, 
the communion of urbanity and of friendly 
affection.” ANE, “Le 


Drama 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. A PLAY. By BHdith 
Gittings Reid. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 


Baltimore still retains its distinction as 
a literary center. Mrs. Reid is to be con- 
gratulated upon writing a play which has 
plot, originality, and energy. Her por- 
trait of “The Angel of the Crimea” is 
manifestly inspired by Strachey’s famous 
sketch, the lines of which she has deftly 
softened and humanized. The result is 
as convincing as it is interesting. She 
also shows no little skill in bringing out 
the salient points of a career which actu- 
ally covered almost a century. The play 
ought to be a success upon the stage. 
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Travel and Exploration 


By John T. 
J. B. Lippincott Com- 


SEEING THE BHASTERN STATES. 
Faris. Philadelphia: 
pany. $5.00. 

DELAWARE AND THE FASTERN SHORE. 
Hdward Noble Vallandigham. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $5.00. 

ATOLLS OF THE SUN. 
New York: The Century Company. $5.00. . 

Man is an ‘incorrigible traveler. Inborn 
is his love for going a-roving. Even in 
these days, when the earth is growing 
smaller every year, and the places un- 
explored are rapidly decreasing in num- 
ber, many there be who, like Lord Bate- 
man, determine “to go abroad, strange 
countries for to see,” while for those who 
have neither the time nor the wherewithal 
to journey far afield, each year brings 
new books of travel, whose covers are so 
many portals opening upon interesting lo- 
ealities, either distant or nearer home. 
Of this travel literature, three interesting 
specimens are provided by the volumes 
under discussion. All of them are sump- 
tuous examples of the bookmaker’s art. 
Paper and letterpress are above criticism. 
They are all lavishly illustrated with ex- 
cellent photographs and drawings. Never- 
theless, they are of decidedly unequal 
value. Of the three, Dr. Faris’s thick 
volume is the least worth while. The 
breadth of its scope renders a cursory 
treatment of its subject inevitable. The 
territory covered, all the New England 
States in addition to New York and New 
Jersey, is too vast to permit of detailed 
description. The work is an aéroplane 
view of a multitude of places, none of 
which can receive more than the briefest 
possible mention. Through many chap- 
ters the reader is hurried at a speed 
which is literally breathless. The volume 
treating of “Delaware and the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland” is much more yalu- 
able. Written in excellent literary style, 
its descriptions of “some aspects of a 
peninsula pleasant and _ well-beloved,” 
though but little known to the majority 
of Americans, make interesting reading. 
Its author succeeds in conveying not a 
little of the charm of a region rich in 
historic associations and much natural 
beauty. Chesapeake Bay, with its many 
creeks and inlets, the tiny villages and 
ancient towns, the picturesque Colonial 
manors and estates bordering upon it, 
are described with sympathetic accuracy. 
To many readers, the book will bring a 
veritable revelation of one of the most 
unique and attractive sections of our 
country. 

As for Atolls of the Sun, suffice it to 
say that it compares fayorably with its 
author’s previous writings. Mr. O’Brien 
is so well known, that comment upon his 
latest work is almost superfluous. No one 
save Stevenson has written of the South 
Seas so accurately and so well. Afolls 
of the Sun, like its predecessors, is an 
absorbing record of travel, a_ thrilling 
narrative of adventure among races both 
Savage and half-civilized. Dealing with 


By 
Philadelphia: 


By Frederick O’Brien. | 


Oe 
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those far-away islands in the Southern 
Pacific which comprise what is known as 
the Dangerous Archipelago, it combines 
the authority of an eye-witness with the 
insight of an artist. Seeing these islands 
with Frederick O’Brien is the next best 
thing to going there. Av wR. ies 


Inca LAND, BXPLORATIONS IN THE HiGuH- 
LANDS oF Puru. By Hiram Bingham. Boston 
and’ New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

A fascinating account of expeditions 
conducted in Peru under the auspices of 
Yale University and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Among other advyen- 
tures was the ascent of Mount Coropuna, 
21,703 feet above sea level, and the dis- 
covery of the wonderful hidden Inca city 
of Machu Picchu. RB. 8. L 


: e 
Sociology 
Tun SerrnpmMnnt Horizon. A National Ls- 


timate by Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Ken- 
nedy. Russell Sage Foundation. 


Many Americans well informed on many 
subjects know next to nothing about the 
settlements. In conspicuously small num- 
bers, even people who earnestly desire and 
assiduously work to make a city fit for 
human beings to live in, know little of 
the greatest socializing factor in modern 
life. When, as is frequently the case, 
such good folk get depressed at the pov- 
erty of outcome in their own fields, they 
ean do no better than read a few chap- 
ters of this book. It is a faithful history 
of the movement, a skillful analysis of 
its successes and its failures, a record 
of the initiation of every factor of social 
improvement in every line of public health, 
publie school service, the fields of recrea- 
tion, improved housing, working condi- 
tions, as well as dependency and delin- 
quency. 

Here one discovers that nearly all the 
outstanding leaders in the social order 
had their initial training in a settlement. 
One wonders what would have been the 
fate of our prosperity-mad civilization but 
for this constantly expanding, quietly 
penetrating movement that has been pas- 
sionately devoted to fact-finding procedure 
in fields, where, until the settlement ar- 
rived, dogmatism and prejudice held full 
sway. 2 

The settlement has been a watchman 
on the tower, an interpreter, a laboratory 
and experiment station reared on faith 
in facts and an incurable faith in the 
good-will and improvability of all human 
nature. It has brought home a big har- 
vest. 

No one could have been selected for the 
treatment of this field who could have 
brought to it more valuable qualifications 
than these authors. South Hnd House is 
revered the country over. It is a very 
distinctive type of settlement, though Mr. 
Woods's thirty years’ experience there has 
in no way made him insensible to the 
values of types of settlement in which the 
emphasis is quite different. Four hun- 
dred of the five hundred existing settle- 
ments were actually visited by at least 
one of the authors. This fact is corrobo- 
rated by the records, which could not 
have been so faithfully made merely from 
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the printed reports, which are often mea- 
ger, not only from lack of funds, but be- 
cause, true to settlement spirit, they fear 
a fuller statement might wound the sen- 
sibilities of participants. 

One such important development is the 
extraordinary efficiency of the pure de- 
mocracy shown in the administration of the 
University Settlement of Milwaukee. Here 
club members are members of the board 
of directors, while the Federated Club 
Council has had the exclusive control, 
extension, and maintenance of a large 
summer camp. During the last twenty 
years, most of the civic and social im- 
provements in the city have received their 
initial instigation from the political sa- 
gacity of the men of the Community Club. 

The leaven of humanism yoked with 
scientific method is in the settlements; 
scrutinized individually, they have de- 
fects, but visualized as they are in The 
Settlement Horizon, they radiate wisdom, 
hope, and trust in human good-will. 

Ww. F. G@. 


Books are symbols to lift us out of 
our selfish little lives, that we may look 
out over the landscape of humanity and 
see what strange vegetations are growing 
there—that we may look upon this 
world, large as it is, including all of us, 


and see what it means.—Christopher 
Morley. 


Tun RUSSIAN IMMIGRANT. By Jerome Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

There can be no wholesome Americani- 
zation of the stranger within our gates 
except through sympathetic understand- 
ing. No group among our immigrants 
has been so misunderstood, none so un- 
sympathetically handled, as the Russian. 
Our treatment of him has been, indeed, 
“sociologically unsanitary.’ Barriers of 
unlikeness have kept him apart from 
Americans. He has had the worst task, 
what the Russian himself calls the “black 
work” of the country. Religious and edu- 
eational forces have hardly touched him, 
while intolerance and suspicion, discrimi- 
nation and oppression, both industrial 
and governmental, have made his life 
wretched. “It is a sociological truism,” 
says Dr. Davis, “that we are imposing on 
the average Russian a life of such lim- 
ited happiness, such restrictions on the 
economic and social side of life, such a 
thwarting of normal instinctive response, 
that it is impossible for sympathy, .co- 
operation, and friendship to result.” 

Dr. Davis has done a valuable bit of 
work in this study of the Russian immi- 
grant. He has gathered together a mass 
of facts: about the Russian’s environing 
economic forces, his home environment, 
the organized social forces that influence 
him or fail to influence him, and his re- 
lation to government, which speak for 
themselves. They present a problem of 
assimilation that must be faced and 
solyed. They convince us that our recent 
emphasis on Americanization has been 
stronger in our preaching than in our 
practice. They make us question the 
wisdom of the policy we have followed 
until recently, the policy of physical ad- 
mission and spiritual exclusion. c. R. J. 
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Bruin: THe ADVENTURE OF A LITTLE Bar, 
$2.50. 

Docin Woor AND Pussy MErow, AND OTHER 
FRIENDS OF THD CHILDREN. $1.50. 

TH» Merry CHILDREN’S BooK ofr PLAY. $1.25. 

Tue Comic ABC. $1.00. 

All by Mary Carolyn Davies. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


No one who remembers A Litile Freckled 
Person can fail to be interested in the 


New York: 


. announcement that Mary Carolyn Davies 


has written the verses for four illustrated 
books, well adapted to attract Christmas 
buyers. The largest of these is Bruin, 
an amusing tale, whimsically illustrated 
by Louis Moe’s rather grotesque pictures. 
More conventional but not less attractive 
is the book about Dogie Woof and Pussy 
Meow and other animals one may find on 
a farm. (Is “Dogie’ a misprint or re- 
formed spelling?) The verses, especially 
those about the donkeys, will be quickly 
learned by heart, and the pictures are 
sure to interest. Gayest of the four books 
is The Book of Play, which somehow, de- 
spite its undoubted originality, brings Kate 
Greenaway to mind, perhaps because of 
the fun, mischief, innocence, surprise, de- 
picted in the child faces. For the smaller 
children is The Comic A B OQ, with a 
funny illustration for each letter and a 
bright two-line verse, warranted to make 
the beginning of education a joy instead 
of a task. EN Pe Ms 


CHRISTMAS LIGHT. 
lips. Boston: 
$1.50. 

This story of Naomi, the little Jewish 
maiden, is set in the town of Bethlehem 
at the time of the first Christmas. It is 
free from certain faults that often re- 
appear in stories of this order, and little 
Naomi is naturally drawn, while the pic- 
ture of home life is likely to bring those 
far-off times nearer to the child mind. 
The story ends with the flight into Egypt, 
when Naomi’s pet donkey has the honor 
of carrying Mary and her baby. 


By Ethel Calvert Phil- 
Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 


Tun Srory or our CONSTITUTION. By Eva 
March Tappan. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard Co. $1.50. 

To make the story of our Constitution 
an entertaining story for our young peo- 
ple would tax the ability of the ordinary 
historian. Dr. Tappan has hardly made it 
a “thrilling story,” or a “wonder-story,” 
which she deems it to be, but she has 
certainly succeeded in making it interest- 
ing, more interesting far than the ordi- 
nary school-history, even when such his- 
tory deals with what might seem to be 
more enticing subjects. The condition of 
lawlessness und confusion which preceded 
the Constitution, the many diverse mo- 
tives, worthy and unworthy, which in- 
fluenced the form that it took, and the 
struggle for its ratification by the States, 
are exceedingly well told, in the simplest 
of language, with hardly a dull line. The . 
book is strongly commended to our young 
people. 0. B. J. 


CHRISTMAS OUTSIDE or EprEN. By Con- 
ingsby Dawson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.00. 

This story, supposed to be told by the 
birds on Christmas Eve, relates the ad- 
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ventures of Adam and Bve on the coming 
of winter, after they had been driven out 
from the Garden of Eden. In Hden, of 
course, there never had been any winter. 
And in the very midst of a snowstorm on 
December 25 their first baby was born. 
In Eden there had never been any babies. 
The story is written after the fashion of 
an old folk-tale, with an extremely an- 
thropomorphie God as one of its dramatis 
persone. But it fails to achieve the un- 
sophisticated accent of the genuine article. 
It seems too obviously made for children 
by a grown-up mind. This is not the kind 
of thing which Mr. Dawson does best, al- 
though incidentally, as in the description 
of the snowstorm, we have touches of his 
real genius. A. M. L. 


Tun CHRISTMAS Evp or A Puppy, A MOUSE, 
AND A Kitten. By Mittens, a Cat. New York: 
BR. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Twas the night before Christmas,” is 
the beginning of each versified tale that 
describes in this slender volume the ex- 
periences of the three pets mentioned in 
the title. Strictly speaking, the mouse 
might not be considered a pet, and he is 
missing from the frontispiece, which 
shows the author with his pretty mis- 
- tress-but at least he has a Christmas 
tree and full content. The eleven full- 
page drawings by Clara L. Van Vreden- 
burghe are‘reproduced in halftone plates. 


Haur-past Breptimyp. By H. H. Bashford. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Here is a book of stories of more than 
usual merit for boys and girls from six 
to ten years of age, stories of four little 
children of London, who take very won- 
derful and exciting excursions into the 
realms of fairyland. The blending of re- 
ality and make-believe is very convincing 
and has been done with great skill by 
one who thoroughly understands the child 
mind. Dr. Bashford shows, in his writ- 
ing, some likeness to both Lewis Carroll 
and Kenneth Grahame. The illustrations, 
which greatly add to the attractiveness 
of the book, are also by Dr. Bashford. 
The stories may be read separately, but 
are woyen together in a continuous nar- 
rative. It is a book for little ones, to be 
commended without reserve. F. R. 8. 


CHRISTMAS IN Many LANDS. Boston; The 
Page Company. 

This is a collection of eight Christmas 
stories, chosen for their intrinsic merit 
from books of earlier date, and put to- 
gether with an attractive Christmas 
cover, half a dozen colored plates, and 
numerous other illustrations. One of the 
earliest stories appeared in 1894, and to 
it the name of Hezekiah Butterworth is 
attached. -Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy is 
the writer of the stories set in Japan, 
Spain, and Sweden. It is always better 
to republish a good old story than to offer 
a poor new one. 


Tun TRAIL’ or THN SPANISH Horsn. By 
James Willard Schultz. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. 

Thrilling and yet wholesome, melodra- 
matie and yet true to life, is this Indian 
tale for boys that Mr. Schultz, himself a 
Blackfoot Indian by adoption, has here 
written. It tells the adventure of two 
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of his favorite characters, Tom Fox and 
Pitamakan, in their quest for the horse 
which had been stolen by hostile Indians. 
Prior to the quest, Tom Fox has to endure 
his sacred fast and be initiated as a mem- 
ber of the tribe; and no part of the book 
is more telling than these chapters which 
describe his vigil on the rock shelf under 
a lone pine-tree as he waited for the vi- 
sion, or dream, his communion with na- 
ture, and his watching of the wild animals 
that passed or stopped to drink at the 
spring below. It is altogether an excel- 
lent story. KR. BR. 8. 


THr MySTrerRY OF THE RAMAPO PASS. By 


Bverett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin” 


Company. $1.75. 

This true story of the last year of the 
Revolutionary War is bound to make a 
strong appeal to all good American boys, 
for it recounts the thrilling adventures 
of two young privates in Washington’s 
army. One, Lemuel Biggs, was a fair 
sample of a modern Boy Scout—energetic, 
resourceful, dependable, but out to have 
a good time. The other, known as “‘Domi- 
nie’ Montagnie, because he aspired to the 
Baptist ministry, was quite as_ trust- 
worthy as Biggs, but had no sense of 
humor. His literal mind, however, pro- 
vided a good deal of amusement for his 
fellow-soldiers. These two, chaffing a 
little one day at the inactivity that was 
their lot, suddenly found themselves dis- 
patched in different directions with mes- 
sages for another branch of the army. 
How they fared on these dangerous mis- 
sions makes a very exciting story. 

H. M. P. 


Fiction 
By William MacLeod 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THe FIGHTING Ener. 
Raine. Boston: 
S176. 

It is an occasion for great satisfaction 
when a book is found as good of its kind 
as The Fighting Edge. It is a story of 
the cattle country in the days when In- 
dians were still to be reckoned with, when 
the law was not always dispensed by rec- 
ognized officials, and when a man stood 
or fell purely on his own physical and 
moral strength. There was no room for 
the coward or bully; he might last for 
a time, but unless he showed signs of 
reform, his days were numbered. Jake 
Houck was known to be a bully; and Bob 
Dillon, not very big and extremely young, 
was afraid of Jake and showed it. He 
had married little June to protect her 
from Jake, and when Jake stood over him 
and demanded his brand new wife, Bob 
felt obliged to let her go. Then he knew 
he was worthless; no self-respecting per- 
son could think otherwise of him. Two 
or three people were not so sure, how- 
ever, and Bob had his chance given him 
to make good. He was sound at heart, 
and just because he did know what fear 
was, he makes one of the most appealing 
characters in fiction we have seen for a 
long time. June is another attractive 
figure. In fact, the essential kindness of 
human nature is so well illustrated here 
that after reading the book you are de- 
cidedly pleased with your fellow-men. 

H. M. P. 
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Big Lauren. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


Contrary to the usual custom, this story | 


of the mountain whites of the South has 
no other motive than to divert. It neither 
seeks to show the depraved condition of 
these people nor to enlist the sympathy 
of others. The book is rather concerned 
with a four-cornered love affair, the re- 
sult of which cannot be foretold until 
almost the last page. It is seldom one 
finds a book which presents two sides so 
evenly balanced. 
lacked polish, but who could say she 
would not make as good a wife as Wilmer 
Howe, city bred and unused to work? 
Bud Childers prided himself on his ability 
to shoot, but along came a man, pink- 
cheeked, lily-fingered, who could pull a 
trigger as easily and shoot as straight 
as Bud himself. Who, then, was the bet- 
ter man in a region where. the accuracy 
of a man’s aim determined his worth? 
Some might consider this a dangerous 
place in which to live, but as mountain- 
eers are never portrayed as neryous peo- 
ple, and as they continue to thrive under 
those conditions, it is quite safe to assume 
that they like it. It is just possible that 
they prefer it to another way of living. 
H. M. P. 


In NAAMAN’S Housn. By Marian MacLean 
Finney. New York: The Abingdon Press. 1922. 

‘In this interesting novel, based on the 
story in the fifth chapter of 2 Kings, the 
author has succeeded in creating an at- 
mosphere that is real and convincing. 
With the exception of Miriam, the little 
maid who waited on Naaman’s wife, how- 
ever, the characters are not very clearly 
drawn, do not stand out on the canvas 
with any vividness. Yet Miriam is most 
engaging. Readers will not only enjoy 
the book, but will get a better understand- 
ing of the customs and point of view of 
ancient Palestine. ¥F. B. 8. 


Foow’s Hitt. By Leona Dalrymple. New 
York: Robert M. McBride Company. $1.75. 

Here is a book that is really funny, 
from the first page to the very last. It 
seems incredible that one person should 
be able to bring together so many situa- 
tions and out of them make a whole that 
demands not only laughter but sympathy. 
It is the saga of the Northrop family. 
The action revolves around Paul and his 
love ‘affairs, but the other members of 
the family contribute so much to his 
amorous difficulties that they become as 
familiar to the reader as Paul. Every 
age is here represented as a “dangerous 
age.” Grandmother West, though far too 
old not to know better, goes off and mar- 
ries the bachelor next door. Grandma 
Northrop is always going off, not to get 
married, but to get a little peace, an un- 
known quantity in her son Henry’s house- 
hold. The long-suffering parents caused 
Paul many a worry, but when they un- 
dertook to refresh the memory of their 
youth by dancing, it nearly finished him. 
“Father,” he stammered urgently, “surely 
—surely at your age you are not going to 
dance!” 

“We—are—going—to—dance!” flared 
Henry Northrop, who up to now had not 
been sure, himself. “We may creak with 
the burden of years, but we intend delib- 
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erately, my son, to disgrace your dignity 
this evening.” 

It was Paul’s dignity coupled with his 
entire lack of imagination that made him 
such a butt for his “kid” brother, Teddy. 
Teddy lacked neither imagination nor 
nerve. He admired his brother, even to 
the extent of standing up for him as the 
biggest fool in town. Guess no girl could 
Say her brother was a bigger fool than 
his! It is a fact that no book can be 
popular with all readers, but it does seem 
as though no one with a normal outlook 
on life could fail to enjoy this really mas- 
terly drawing of small-town life. 

H. M. P. 


Fiction is more than a reflection of 
the times; it is a builder of its con- 
temporaneous thought and morality. If 
I were asked to name the five greatest 
influences upon the character of a people 
I should most emphatically include fic- 
tion and it would be nearer first than 
last among the five. Watch its effect 
upon your child. ... Watch the mass 
of people respond to the standards held 
up by fiction—and by the drama, motion- 
pictures, and other forms of art. Do 
not swallow the excuse that they “only 
give what the people demand”; those 
of you on the “inside” will know better. 
—Arthur Sullivan, in “Fundamentals of 
Fiction Writing.” 


Biography 

THe LHTTOERS oF FRANKLIN K. LANE. EDITED 
BY ANNE WINTHPRMUTH LANE AND LOUISH HER- 
Rick WALL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

Franklin Lane was a man of literary 
talent who went into public life. He be- 
came so engrossed—even immersed—in 
the duties of his offices, notably that of 
Secretary of the Interior in the Wilson 
régime, that his imaginative and creative 
gifts played only intermittently and scrap- 
pily with the ideas that came tumbling 
into his fertile and brilliant mind. The 
letters are his precious if undeveloped 
legacy. His hours and his strength drove 
him on and on to serve his country. A 
thousand great suggestions he noted down, 
some practicable, some in visions, and that 
was all he could find time to do about 
them. It may be he followed a course 
natural to him and thus congenial to his 
taste; but we get the distinct impression 
that if he had given himself to journalism 
or even pure literature, he would have 
been a great figure. In these letters he 
limns a living, speaking likeness of him- 
self. They are to all sorts of people, and 
there is an intimacy and candor about 
them that fairly make the pages breathe 
with the moving breath of a man of parts. 
They occasionally reach heights of beauty, 
eloquence, and discernment; they always 
have the salt savor of a genuine person- 
ality who wanted to make his mark in the 
world by doing the right thing for the 
people. He was Rooseveltian ; but he was 
more. He never had the sense of divine 
right that T. R. arrogated to himself and 
his own views; Lane was never an aristo- 
erat, like the other. He was of good, plain, 
sturdy stock, and he believed in the good 
sense of the common people, and even 
more in their needs. His talent for words, 
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for ideas in becoming raiment, was never 
misused for dilettante dabbling ; he wanted 
to get the thing into your head; and he 
wanted the thing done. He went through 
the times of Wilson, as we shall some 
day call them, and his Chief tried his 
soul. But for all of the President’s irri- 
tating disagreements and shortcomings on 
many official matters in days of stress, 
Lane makes him a great man. The pass- 
ing incidents, myriad and difficult to 
evaluate while they happened, are not con- 
fused by him into significant occurrences. 
He had historic sense, and he knew the 
laws of human behavior. Dane was as 
fine an example of what we call an Ameri- 
ean as we could bring forth from the 
last days of that old world, that ancient 
order, which in 1918 passed into history 
as an epoch. We think everybody ought 
to read his letters. If they are national, 
they are also noble; if they reveal personal 
ambition, it is through high service; if 
they seem the unguarded words of one 
convivial, they are yet by a man with deep 
love for humankind; if they are robust 
and racy, they are, withal, also as tender 
and chaste as the inner being of Emer- 
son, Lane was a great Secretary of the 
Interior; he was a magnificent American ; 
and he was a master and a kinsman in 
the art of reaching over, with thoughts 
and intimations, to these human hearts 
by which we live. ee CoE 


GrorGh WASHINGTON. By William Roscoe 
Thayer., Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50. 

The existing material about our first 
President is very voluminous, yet out of 
it there has never come much of human 
interest. Washington has remained an 
elusive person, with little of magnetic ap- 
peal to.the ordinary American. Even 
such capable historians as Channing have 
been admittedly baffled in the cffort to 
clothe the ideal Washington with flesh 
and blood. In spite of successive efforts, 
the great founder of the country has re- 
mained a dehumanized personality. 

As Mr. Thayer points out, the biogra- 
pher has always labored under a serious 
disadvantage. He has had to counteract 
the pernicious drivel of the Reverend 
Mason L. Weems, who published his Life 
the year after Washington died. In 
Weems’s pious hands, Washington became 
a goody-goody prig, instinctively despised 
by those who were exhorted to emulate 
his example. The cherry-tree fiction was 
spread broadcast through the outpouring 
of more than seventy editions of Weems’s 
Life. “Why couldn’t George Washington 
lie?’ was the comment of one of Mr. 
Thayer’s small friends. “Couldn’t he 
talk?” 

Some dozen years after Weems, the 
correspondence of George Washington was 
edited by Jared Sparks, who substituted 
for Washington’s own language other ex- 
pressions which he thought more dignified 
and decorous. Again the real Washing- 
ton disappeared. “Well might the Father 
of his Country,’ remarks Mr. Thayer, 
“pray to be delivered from the parsons.” 

Out of this mass of absurdities and 
pedantries, Mr. Thayer tries to bring 
forth the real Washington in this one- 
yolume sketch of his life and acts. He is 
trying to restore the touches of normal 
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humanity as one might restore the pock- 
marks which all the portrait painters re- 
moved from Washington’s face. He does 
not approve of the well-intentioned but 
none the less lamentable retouching which 
has made Washington so unreal to us. 

As Mr. Thayer paints the portrait, 
Washington was an engaging youth of 
fine physique, anything but a prig, fond 
of outdoor life and sports, fond of dane- 
ing, fond of the company of young women. 
In later years he was a strong and vigor- 
ous but silent and self-contained man, an 
athlete stripped for the contest, prepared 
for every possible emergency, dignified, 
impressive, capable, a great rock in a 
weary land. He laid firmly the founda- 
tions of the great republic. 

Mr. Thayer brings forth the strength 
of this man by contrast with the surging 
currents about him, which swept over him 
and left him unmoved. He was the great 
leader in “almost the most harebrained 
enterprise in history.’ He was subject 
to such a torrent of vilification as no sub- 
sequent President ever received. Hin- 
dered by a wretched military system, an 
undisciplined and badly nourished army.~ 
a traitorous cabal that worked ceaselessly 
to overthrow him, he pursued with quiet 
determination his Fabian policy of avoid- 
ing decisive conflicts, while constantly 
harassing superior British forces through 
long, trying, and disappointing years. To 
understand his strength of character we 


‘must remember that hardly half of the 


American people were actively engaged 
in the fight for independence, while such 
important places as Philadelphia, New 
Jersey, New York City and State were 
largely and openly Tory. In the midst 
of all this the figure of Washington stands 
forth, of heroic proportions. 

Mr. Thayer’s work has been done with 
his usual historic accuracy and keen sym- 
pathy, yet we feel that he has not suc- 
ceeded where others have failed. Wash- 
ington emerges clearly from the pages of 
his book, but he is still the silent Presi- 
dent, not very human, not very lovable, 
an ideal of life rather than life’s embodi- 
ment. He was always a man apart from 
his contemporaries, burdened by the 
greatness of his mission. We do not take 
him to us as a comrade of the heart. But 
this is perhaps the picture that Mr. 
Thayer intended to draw. Washington 
was not Lincoln. Why should he have 
been? His greatness was his own. Mr. 
Thayer asserts that no one can spend 
much time with Washington without a 
profound sense of humility. Many of 
Washington’s neighbors and acquaint- 
ances confessed after his death that they 
had always felt in his presence a “‘pecu- 
liar sense of being with a higher sort of 
person: a being not superhuman, but far 
above common men.’ So while we are 
disappointed in realizing that we have not 
entered into the inmost soul of this great 
man, perhaps we should not expect to do 
more than his contemporaries and friends 
were able to do. On Re dey 


The only wise course is to end competi- 
tive navy building, not for one year or 
five years, and not by a few nations, but 
for all time by all nations—Josephus 
Daniels. ; 
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Your Rewards 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 
The best of what you do 
Circles beyond the furthest West of earth, 
And somewhere, through the blue, 
Some one responds with all your good work’s 
worth a 
Straightway flashed te you! 
The tender wish you send 
From your heart to the hearts of all that live, 
Shall not in wishing end; 
But life, in recompense, to you will give 
An understanding friend. 


A Secret Birthday 
ROSE BROOKS 


“Hitech up Nancy and drive to Bolton 
to-day,—now, this minute, right after 
breakfast?” repeated Jimsy, joyously, but 
a little aghast at such a drastic upsetting 

of farm routine. 
~ “Yes, your two ears did hear right,” 
Aunt Margaret threw back with a gay 
laugh at his amazement. “I'll have the 
dishes done by the time you have Nancy 
at the door. Home for luncheon? Indeed 
not. I’ve sandwiches and cookies already 
packed, and for Uncle Ben there’s enough 
food cooked to last three days. He’s per- 
fectly willing to get his own luncheon out 
of the ice-box to-day and to-morrow.” 

“Three days!” Jimsy’s idea of Aunt 
Margaret’s unswerving attendance to 
household details was undergoing a thor- 
ough upset. “Are we going to Bolton for 
three days?’ he asked meekly, feeling 
prepared for anything. 

“Oh, no,” Aunt Margaret answered. 
“We'll be back in time to get dinner on 
the table—it’s all ready to warm up. But 
to-day’s mine, and to-morrow’s mine— 
two days out of the year J’ll not give 
up for anybody or anything. Too much 
fun in them for me.” ‘ 

“Why this very Wednesday and Thurs- 
day?” queried Jimsy, feeling himself on 
the edge of the most exciting happening 
of the whole happy year on Uncle Ben’s 
California farm. 

“You know and I know that once begun 
there’s never an end to a little boy’s 
questions, Jimsy,” said Aunt Margaret, 
as she began briskly to clear the table. 
“You just trot along and hitch up Nancy, 
and you'll not forget to slip on your barn 
overalls while you do it. You’re clean as 
a whistle now, and we want to get under 
way without time spent in changing 
clothes. Scamper! It'll take an hour, 
as you know, for Nancy to jog to Bolton, 
and we'll ask and answer questions all the 
way.” 

Atingle with curiosity, Jimsy fled for 
the barn, backed out the light buggy, 
overalled himself according to promise, 
brushed Nancy’s fat brown sides, and 
threw the harness over her back. Not 
a buckle baffled him—hadn’t he learned 
to harness the first day he came? Old 
Naney gave a deep, dusty sigh as she 
lifted her head out of the manger to ac- 
‘cept the bit from Jimsy’s small fingers. 

“Ready, Aunt Margaret!” he called ten 


minutes later, as he drew Nancy up at the 

side door with a flourish of the whip, 

which he never touched to her back! 
Instantly Aunt Margaret popped out the 


~door, hatted and coated, and carrying two 


capacious baskets which she tucked in 
behind. Pencil and pad in hand, she 
settled herself beside Jimsy and remarked, 
“I’ve got the list in my head, but Vl 
just jot down the items as we jog along.” 
Yes, indeed, Jimsy always drove whenever 
he and Aunt Margaret fared forth 
together. 

“Picture-book and crayons for little 
Sally Morton,” she murmured, writing as 
she spoke. ‘“She’s in bed with a broken 
leg,” she explained in an absent aside to 
Jimsy. “Poor tot! Only five.” 

“Magnifying-glass for old ‘Uncle Tom, 
she went on, again writing. “Poor ‘Uncle 
Tom’ can’t read his newspaper without 
one, and he broke his,’ she enlightened 
Jimsy. 

“Cat collar, red if I can find one, with 
good bells on it that really ring,” went 
down item three. ‘“That’s for Johnny 
Stone—you know, the hayer’s little boy. 
Never saw a little rascal so fond of ani- 
mals. Has a big cat he loves as if it 
were a baby, and he has tamed a chip- 
munk,—couldn’t resist the chipmunk any 
more than he can help loving the cat, 
—and now he hasn’t a minute’s peace for 
fear the cat will catch the chipmunk. 
Guess bells on old Snoopie’s collar may 
solve the problem.” 

“Copper dishcloth for old Mrs. Brown. 
Never heard of one, she said the last 
time I was there, and I know she'll never 
get herself one. But let her once use one!” 
Aunt Margaret’s voice was rapturous. 

So the list grew. Ina pause Jimsy yven- 
tured triumphantly: “I know! Christ- 
mas presents, ahead of time, just to have 
’em all planned and ready !”’ 

“Christmas presents?” Aunt Mar- 
garet’s voice was distant, as again the 
pencil wrote busily. “Mercy, no, child!” 
she finished as the pencil stopped. ‘More 
fun than Christmas, even!” 

Jimsy pondered, but seeing no light 
as the list lengthened, he asked: “How 
many are there, Aunt Margaret? I didn’t 
know anybody knew so many people.” 

Silence, as Aunt Margaret murmured 
to herself and added item to item. “Oh, 
how many people?” she answered at last. 
“Why, you know the smaller the place 
you live in the more friends you haye, and 
you see we live in no place at all, but on 
a farm, so I have a great many. It’s the 
country air that spreads friendship,” she 
went on, smiling into Jimsy’s brown ques- 
tioning eyes. “There, my list is finished. 
Won't we have fun shopping and cross- 
ing off the items! But we’re half-way 
there, and I haven’t kept my promise 
about answering questions, so you begin. 
I can’t answer till you ask.” 

Jimsy considered, but was hopeless of 
a clue. “Is it any of their birthdays?” 
he asked finally. “It can’t be all their 
birthdays. Which one is it, if it’s 
anybody's?” 
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“Tt’s nobody’s on my list,” said Aunt 
Margaret. “But you’re warm on the 
trail. It’s somebody’s birthday. How’d 
you guess?” 

“But you said 
Whose birthday?” 

In her turn Aunt Margaret considered. 
“Nobody knows that, except Uncle Ben,” 
she said finally. ‘And nobody in the 
world could pry a secret out of him. As 
for you, Jimsy, I think Tl tell you. I 
believe you’re a well of secrecy, too, once 
you've given your word.” 


it wasn’t Christmas. 


“JT won't tell,” said Jimsy, wriggling 


happily to think he was to share a big 
secret. 

“Well, then, it’s my birthday,” was Aunt 
Margaret’s astonishing reply. 

“Your birthday!’ gasped Jimsy, feel- 
ing in his pocket to see if by good luck 
a dime might have lodged there, unbe- 
known. 

Interpreting the gesture, Aunt Margaret 
took the seeking hand in hers. ‘Yes, 
my birthday. And that’s what I don’t 
want anybody in the world to do—give 
me a present on my birthday.” 

‘Don’t the people on your list’—began 
Jimsy, more mystified than ever. 

‘No, nobody knows when my birthday 
is except Uncle Ben, and now you. And 
neither of you will tell—ever—and spoil 
my fun.” 

“T didn’t know anybody gave away a 
lot of presents. I thought other people 
who knew it was your birthday gave you 
presents,” said Jimsy, disjointedly, feel- 


ing his established world turned bottom- _ 


side up. , 

“Just what it’s all right for every little 
boy to think,” said Aunt Margaret, with 
a pat on the chubby free hand. “But 
it’s fun to change things around some- 
times, when you're all grown up—which 
won’t be for a long time, for you.” 

“But all grown-ups don’t give’— Again 
Jimsy’s voice trailed into puzzled silence. 

“Tm just a queer old aunt,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “and I haven’t any little boys 
and girls to give birthday parties for, so— 
you see, I’m telling you the whole story 
because you’re almost my own little boy 
—every year I add another item to my 
list. As many years as I am old, that’s 
how many items there are. If I didn’t 
set a limit, I couldn’t ever stop,’ she 
sighed regretfully. “Sometimes, though, 
I simply have to add one-to-grow-on !” 

“Well!” was Jimsy’s only comment. 
After a full two minutes’ silence he 
asked, “What do they think—all those 
people you give presents to?” 

“IT know,” Aunt Margaret chuckled. 
“You'd think they might get their heads 
together sometime and guess the reason, 
but, thank goodness, they haven't, so far. 
They live pretty far apart and don’t see 
one another often, and O Jimsy, they’re 
such tiny, tiny gifts! I wish each one was 
a hundred dollars,—that’s what I wish; 
but egg money doesn’t run into millions’”— 

“Kgg money?” repeated Jimsy, vacantly. 
“Do you spend all your own egg money 
for other people on your own birthday?” 

“Td like to know what other way I 
could spend it to get one-tenth the fun!” 


said Aunt Margaret, patting a familiar 


worn pocketbook in her lap. 
Never before had Jimsy been on a 


a 
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shopping expedition that interested him, 
but on this, not one purchase would he 
have missed. Nancy, patiently flicking 
flies, drowsed under an oak while he and 
Aunt Margaret, é¢ach carrying a basket, 

mt from store to store, heads bent to- 
gether over counters, package added ‘to 
package in the baskets, item after item 
crossed off till the very last was scored 
out. 

“Well!” Again it was Jimsy’s only 
comment, as he lifted his basket into the 
buggy, beside Aunt Margaret’s. 

And the next day? The next morning 
Aunt Margaret again washed the break- 
fast dishes quickly, and again Jimsy 
scampered to harness Nancy, and again a 
package of luncheon accompanied them 
on their travels. From house to house 
they jogged, and at each Aunt Margaret 
invented an errand. “Would Mrs. Brown 
let her copy the receipt for that delicious 
gingerbread she brought to the neighbor- 
hood picnic? And oh, she’d brought a 
copper dishcloth—she did want Mrs. 
Brown to try it on kettles that had 
‘stuck on.’ ” ' 

Or, “Was little Sally better this morn- 
ing? And might she shake some seeds 
out of that lovely lemon-colored holly- 
hock? She did so want the color in her 
garden next year. And she was in Bolton 
the other day and saw a book which 
might amuse Sally. Might she take it up? 
Dear, patient little Sally!” 

No one’s joy (and it was pure joy Aunt 
Margaret left behind her at every house) 
exceeded that of the small owner of the 
chipmunk-stalking cat. ‘“Doesn’t he look 
‘dressed up for Sunday’!” Johnny shouted 
ecstatically, buckling the red collar around 
Snoopie’s gray throat. “There, you old 
raseal, you can’t take a single step now 
without ringing your bells!” 

Fun! When old Nancy jogged Aunt 
Margaret and Jimsy home at nightfall, 
no two people had had a happier day, no, 
no two in the world. 

“Guess ‘Uncle Tom’ can read his paper 
all right now!” chuckled Jimsy. ‘How’d 
you ever think of it, Aunt Margaret?” 

And Aunt Margaret, weary but beam- 
ing, said, “Well, I’m so happy in this 
world, I just have to put up a little mile- 
stone for every year.” 

“T guessed Christmas,” said Jimsy, ‘fand 
it wasn’t, but it’s most the same, only it’s 
different.” 

Whereat Aunt Margaret laughed and 
hugged him, both at the sanie time, and 
said, “I never thought before about it’s 
being a bit like Christmas, but whatever 
‘it’s like, I couldn’t feel one bit happier in- 
side than I do this blessed minute.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Fire Voices 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The hearthfire purrs like a sleepy cat 
Or sings like a merry sprite. 

The bonfire has a deeper sound 
Like the voice of wind at night. 


It may be low as the wind of spring 

Or loud as the wind of fall, 
But the sun is the biggest fire we know, 
_ And it makes no noise at all. 
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A Chance 


They might not need me, 
Yet they might 
I'll let my heart be 
Just in sight. 
A smile so small 
As mine might be 
Precisely their necessity. 
—Emily Diekinson. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is 10 argument equal to a happy 
“smile.—IHenry IF, Cope. 


Creatures of the Far North 
Mrs. WHALE AND HER BiG BABy 


EVANGELINE WHIR 


Mrs. Whale and her baby lived in the 
Aretie seas. They were very happy, for 
they loved the icy waters where they 
spent most of the time. They were never 
eold nor uncomfortable, for underneath 
the smooth, velvety skin of both mother 
and baby was a thick blanket of fat which 
kept them nice and warm. The big baby 
was fifteen feet long, but he was afraid 
to go far from his mother. He thought 
he was yery tiny when he looked at her 
or others of his family. He knew that 
the Whales were the largest creatures 
in the ocean or on land. His mother was 
sixty feet long and her body so big that 
he could hide beside her and not be seen. 
He loved to play, and would roll and 
tumble and splash about in the cold water 
as if it were a nice warm bath. Mrs. 
Whale was so proud of him that she 
would often sweep one of her flippers 
affectionately over his body. The flippers 
were really hands with four or five fingers 
on each one. Each was encased in a kind 
of “swimming glove,” and she used them 
to balance herself and caress her baby 
rather than to swim with. Indeed, her 
big tail, which was eighteen feet wide, 
was used like a paddle or oar to carry 
her great body through the water. 

Baby Whale lived on his mother’s milk, 
which he took just like a calf. He liked 
to watch his mother prepare and eat her 
dinner, but he had not the slightest de- 
sire to share it. It was funny to watch 
her get a meal ready. She would swim 
quietly along near the surface of the 
water, her great mouth open, taking in 
many gallons of the cold water, which 
she blew out through her nostrils. At- 
tached to the roof of her mouth were 
long, flexible bones which hung down like 
a fringe and touched her tongue. These 
acted like-a sieve, and her immense 
tongue was covered with a mass of tiny 
sea-creatures when the water passed off. 
These she swallowed, for she had no teeth 
to chew her food, and her throat was too 
small to eat anything large. Again and 
again she opened her big mouth and filled 
it thus, until she had had a full meal. 

Though the Whales lived in the water 
and could go to a great depth, they had 
to come to the surface to breathe every 
half-hour at least. On the top of each 
head were two nostrils, or blow-holes. 
Mrs. Whale would come to the top, expose 
a small portion of her head, and blow 
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out the water in her nostrils. She blew 
her nose so hard that she threw the water 
in it several feet high. She would then 
breathe rapidly with a moaning sound, 
and go down again into her home in the 
sea. 

The funny baby learned to blow the 
water out of his nose and breathe exactly 
like his mother. He, too, had very small 
eyes, but he could see and hear well, espe- 
cially under the water. He liked to rub 
his soft body against the huge blocks of 
rough ice, and to take long leaps in the 
water. He was a graceful swimmer and 
moved rapidly through the sea like a fish 
or a fast boat. He was fond of all his 
family, for they were all kind to him and 
his mother. If an enemy disturbed them, 
they would strike with their great tails 
and not swim away to leave a baby or 
a weak member to fight alone. Sometimes 
they would take long trips together, and 
he and his mother would go with them, 
for they were a sociable family and en- 
joyed being together. They were peaceful 
and rarely quarreled, and were content 
with their home life in the cold Arctie 
waters. 

Baby Whale grew very fast, for he 
drank gallons of the thick, rich milk 
which his mother gave him until he was 
a year old. Then he had to catch and 
prepare his own meals. He was now big 
enough to take care of himself and was 
no longer frightened when he could not 
find his mother. 


Words 


Children of the English composition 
age may be interested in the following 
account of a foreigner’s perplexities, as 
given in the Writer's Monthly: 

“Imagine yourself a foreigner striving 
to master the construction of the English 
language. Perhaps you may be gazing 
at a number of vessels on the water and 
exclaim, ‘See, what a flock of ships!’ 
You are at once told that a flock of ships 
is called a fleet, and that a fleet of sheep 
is called a flock. It might also be added 
for your future guidance that a flock of 
girls is called a bevy, while a bevy of 
wolves is called a pack; yet a pack of 
thieves is called a gang, while a gang 
of angels is called a host; but a host of 
porpoises is called a shoal, and a shoal 
of buffaloes is called a herd. Still a herd 
of children is called a troop, but a troop 
of partridges is called a covey; a covey 
of beauties is called a galaxy, while a 
galaxy of ruffians is called a horde; fur- 
ther, a horde of rubbish is called a heap, 
yet a heap of oxen is called a drove; a 
drove of blackguards is called a mob, 
but a mob of whales is called 4 school ; 
a school of worshipers is called a congre- 
gation, while a congregation of engineers 
is called a corps; a corps of robbers is 
ealled a band, though a band of locusts 
is called a swarm, and a swarm of pic- 
tures is called a collection, but a collec- 
tion of money is called a, hoard, and a 
hoard of people is called a company; a 
company of ministers, however, is called 
an assembly, and an assembly of soldiers 
is called a muster. ‘Stop, stop!’ me 
thinks I hear you ery, ‘I cannot remem- 
ber half of it.’” 
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Notes and Announcements 


Among churches in the Fellowship that 
entertained the congregations of other 
local churches for the Thanksgiving serv- 
ice are Worcester, Mass., Leominster, 
Mass., and Quincy, Mass. 


The metropolitan chapters of the Lay- 
men’s League are conducting five Sunday 
evening services in the West Side Unita- 
rian Church, New York City. At these 
services the question will be asked and 
answered, “What is Unitarianism ?”’ 


The Community Church of New York, 
erected on the site occupied by the Church 
of the Messiah, is nearly completed, and 
will be ready for use before winter. A 
building adjacent to the church has been 
purchased and will be used as a parish 
house. 


The Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union of Great Britain, comprising 2,300 
clubs with 1,150,000 members, has just 
celebrated its diamond jubilee. Unita- 
rians will be interested to know that this 
famous organization was founded by a 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Henry Solly. He 
started the movement in 1862. 


The mission conducted by William L. 
Sullivan, D.D., and Charles E. Park, D.D., 
at Portland, Me., recorded an average at- 
tendance for the thirteen services which 
began Sunday, November 5, of 331. Dr. 
Sullivan with Rey. Roger S. Forbes as 
his associate will conduct a mission at 
Buffalo, N.Y., December 3 to 17. 


“A year’s subscription to THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGIsteR is a most suitable Christmas 
present. What could be more appropriate 
than a gift that will bring pleasure through 
all the coming year? Jean Teeguarden 
will be glad to forward your subscriptions, 
with instructions for mailings to begin 
any desired time.’—Indianapolis Unita- 
rian Bulletin. 


Steps were taken to organize an Hssex 
County Federation of Young People, at 
a union meeting held at Marblehead, 
Mass., Sunday evening, November 12. A 
group of sixty young people, including 
representatives from unions in Beverly 
and Marblehead, enthusiastically endorsed 
the proposal that in the near future a 
meeting be called of the young people 
in the Hssex Conference for purposes of 
organization. 


Sunday, October 29, the church at New 
Orleans, La., dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies the Edward Hverett Hale win- 
dow, recently given the church by a former 
pastor, Rey. George Kent, Harvard, Mass. 
While Mr. Kent. was preaching at the 
South (Unitarian) Church, Worcester, 
Mass., he went to friends of Dr. Hale, 
who was then preaching in Boston, and 
secured funds from them for a memorial 
window to Dr. Hale to be installed in the 
South Church, Worcester. When the 
Worcester churches consolidated, the win- 
dow was returned to Mr. Kent, who gave 
it to the church at New Orleans. The 
window will be known as the Hale-Kent 
Window. It is exceedingly beautiful and 
is the first memorial window to be in- 
stalled in the church. 
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The People’s Church of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., will have a special five o’clock twi- 
light service during the winter. The sery- 
ices will last one hour'‘and will be followed 
by the Sunday Evening Fellowship. This 
church once had as minister Rey. Joseph 
Fort Newton, who later preached in 
London and New York. In November, the 
minister, Rev. W. Waldemar Argow, will 
conduct a study of the origin and develop- 
ment of man; in December, the origin and 
development of society; in January, the 
sources and growth of religion; in Feb- 
ruary, the origin and development of 
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ideas, customs, laws, and morality. It 
will be remembered that this church re- 
eently entered the Unitarian Fellowship. 


The question of the union of the three 
Unitarian churches in Salem, Mass., stands 
about as follows: Neither the Second 
Church nor the North Church cares to 
surrender its identity, and the First 
Church does not wish to go in a body to 
either of the others. The First Church 
believes in one church for all; but if 


this cannot be brought about, let the — 
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WHY NOT BOOKS 


FOR THE CHILDREN? 
“One of the greatest goods for a child is that he shall 


grow up in a house with books. 


It does not matter if 


there be a circulating library in the same street; that will 
never take the place of books in the home—books in wall 
cases, in racks and stands, on the tables and window- 
seats, and on-the kitchen mantle-shelf beside the clock.” 


THE STORY OF RICO, by Johanna 
Spyri, translated by Helene H. 
Boll $1.50 postpaid 


The fascinating story of a little boy who 
wandered away from his home in the Alps 
to Italy, where he found the Lake of his 
dreams. The illustrations in color by 
Julia Greene are most attractive. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE, trans- 
lated and arranged by Henry A. 
Sherman and Charles Foster 
Kent $3.75 postpaid 

A translation in simple English of those 
selections from both the Old and New 

Testaments most suited. to the interests of 

the child. There are thirty full-page illus- 

trations in color. 


THE SWISS TWINS, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins $1.75 postpaid 
The twins take the goats into the moun- 
tains and are cut off from home by an av- 
alanche. Their return is full of adventures. 


THE WAY OF POETRY, by John 
Drinkwater $2.00 postpaid 


An anthology of standard poems selected 
and arranged for young people. 


An Old, Old Story-Book, by Eva 
March Tappan $2.50 postpaid 


Old Testament stories retold for children 
in the language of the Bible. 


—Kartr Dovueuas WIGGIN. 


ERICK AND SALLY, by Johanna 
Spyri, translated by Helene H. 
Boll $1.50 postpaid 


Erick’s devotion to his mother’s memory, 
his escape from a crowd of ruffians and his 
ultimate return to his grandfather’s won- 
derful estate are graphically told. 


REAL AMERICANS, by Mary H. 
Wade $1.75 postpaid 


Interesting and entertaining stories of 
six men who were “real Americans.” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS, by 
Thomas Hughes $2.75 postpaid 


The illustrations by Hugh Thomson 
make a very attractive edition of this story 
of English school life. 


THE VOYAGES OF DOCTOR DOO- 
LITTLE, by Hugh Lofting 
$2.60 postpaid 


Neither children nor grown-ups want to 
miss the fun in the little doctor’s adven- 
tures. : 


CHICO, THE STORY OF A HOMING 
PIGEON, by Lucy M. Blanchard 
$1.75 postpaid 


The story of a little boy and girl in far- 
away Italy, and their pet pigeon, Chico. 
The Venetian life and atmosphere make 
this book especially appealing to children. 


e 
THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


—e 
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(Continued from page 18) 
churches remain as they are. The Second 
Chureh suggests that the First Church 
unite with either the Second or the North, 
and the church to which they go assume 
the name of First Church, thus preserv- 
ing the traditions of the society, which 
was founded in 1629, and was the second 
church to be founded in America. The 
Second Church presents the claim that it 
is the oldest Unitarian church in Amer- 
ica, being the legitimate descendant of 
the old Hast Church, where, in 1783, Par- 
son Bentley began to preach the “liberal” 
doctrine. 


Rey. Priestley Phillips has been installed 
as minister of Sale Unitarian Church at 
Ashton-on-Mersey, near Manchester, Eng- 
land. Mr. Phillips, who made many 
friends here while studying at the Di- 
vinity School in Cambridge, Mass., is the 
fifth generation of his family in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. He writes very happily 
of his new parish. It is quite active, but 
leaves plenty of time for sermon-writing, 
as the church has preserved the excellent 
tradition of looking upon that as the min- 
ister’s most important work. 


The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion is encouraging local institutes for the 
discussion of church-school problems. 
Among those that have been held or are 
to be held in Massachusetts are the fol- 
lowing: at West Newton, including the 
churehes at Newton, Newton Center, 
Wellesley Hills, Natick, Watertown, and 
Waltham; at Hopedale, including the 
churches at Uxbridge, Mendon, West 
Upton, and Grafton; at Dedham, including 
the churches at Canton, Dover, Hyde 
Park, Medfield, Needham, Randolph, Ros- 
- lindale, Sharon, Sherborn, South Natick, 
Walpole, West Roxbury, and Westwood; 
at Salem, including Marblehead, Peabody, 
Lynn, and Beverly. 


At a meeting held in the church at 
Wilmington, Del., under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s League, the journalist Dr. 
William T. Ellis said that Europe has a 
League of Nations constitution without 
the spirit. America has passed through 
a slump the last three years, but will 
eventually be the country that will lead 
the new League. Dr. Ellis described 
Turkey as “the worst-beaten nation in 
the world, with a guilty conscience, her 
hands dripping with the blood of inno- 
cents.” But he added that since the war 
more Moslems have been killed by Chris- 
tians than Christians by Moslems. ‘“Amer- 
ica,” he said, “is the only nation trusted 
y the countries in the Near Hast. With 
15,000 men, America could have brought 
peace to the Near Hast, but this was not 
done, because down in Washington we 
had no statesmen—only Republicans and 
Democrats.” 


The First Unitarian Church on the one 
hand and the First Christian Church on 
the other is the story told by twin Way- 
side Pulpits to those who enter Odd Fel- 
lows Temple in Seattle, Wash. Both con- 
gregations are holding their services in 
this building, and there appears to be no 
clash between them, as both announce 
preaching services at the same hour. On 
a recent Sunday, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 

(Continued on page 20) - 
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ABINGDON BOOKS 
JAMES W. BASHFORD 


Pastor, Educator, Bishop 
By GEORGE RICHMOND GROSE 

“T am very glad to have this book to give me a record of his useful life, and to 
keep in memory one of the sweetest and most gentle Christian natures that I have 
ever met.”—Wi.LiaM H. Tarr, Chief Justice of the United States. Illustrated. 

Net, $2.00, postpaid. 
ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION 
By Christian F. Reisner By Marian MacLean Finney 


The book emphasizes in a very convincing way, “All the quaint beauty of the land of Israel is 
by comment, extract, illustration and argument, embodied in this story.’—Pittsburgh Press. Net, 
the place and power of religion in Roosevelt’s life, $1.75, postpaid. 


Peet eg eae and pubic. ESEEeA N82 tHE CHRISTMAS CANTICLES 
By George Elliott 


THE POT OF GOLD 
By George Clarke Peck “A beautiful book of meditations on the songs of 
joy that were sung in connection with circum- 


This gifted author suggests a few of the paths to stances surrounding the birth of our Saviour.”— 
the fabled treasures at the foot of therainbow. Net, Religious Telescope. Frontispiece. Net, $1.00, 
$1.25, postpaid. postpaid. 


BEYOND SHANGHAI 
By HAROLD SPEAKMAN 
“One rarely comes upon 80 delightful a volume of travel writing as Harold 
Speakman’s ‘Beyond Shanghai.’ ”—Travel Magazine. 
Reproductions in color of eight paintings by the author. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


IN NAAMAN’S HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


“WITHOUT VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH” 


So declares President Harding in his proclamation 
making this National Education Week. 


This is the Vision of Proctor Academy: 


“To develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and good 
cheer, the mental, physical, moral and religious lives of our 
boys and girls that they may become well-balanced men 
and women.” 

The President calls on parents throughout the nation to 
devote this week to a careful consideration of their children’s 
education. 

Why not have your boy or girl grow up in a school with 
a vision; a school guided by earnest Unitarian men and 
women? 

Now is the time to make plans for the coming year. 


e 


For information write to 


PERCY W. GARDNER, President 
403 Turks Head Building, Providence, R.I., or to 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
Andover, N.Fi. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
advertised a sermon on “Toleration,” and 
Samuel Collyer, president of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter, couldn’t resist 
having a photographer take a picture of 
the two Firsts, Unitarian and Christian, 
dwelling in amity. 


The chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
Topeka, Kan., recently invited Father A. J. 
Kuhlman, onetime president of St. Mary’s 
College, to speak at the open forum 
being conducted in the ‘Unitarian church. 
Father Kuhlman said that all our troubles 
commenced when Adam disobeyed God 


The Christian Register 


and ate the forbidden apple. He branded 
the theory of evolution as “the far-fetched 
conclusions of pseudo-scientists.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: “Adam was the first man 
ereated by God, and Eve was the first 
woman. Thus by physical generation there 
flows the same blood in all of us, the 
whole of mankind. The first trouble with 
the world to-day is that we do not recog- 
nize the significance of the first sin, that 
of Adam, from whom we have inherited 
our rebellious natures. As long as this 
world lasts, there will be trouble and 
misery. The inherent nature of a man 


(Continued on page 22) 


SAVE-A-CHILD CHRISTMAS 


Can I get in the Orphanage, please? My name is 


Reupen. 


My father has been killed and mother taken 


away. I am hungry and have no place to sleep. 


There are thousands of homeless, friendless children like this in the 


Near East. 
The Near East 


them towards self-support. 


homes. 
have made victims 


Relief is supporting 100,000 orphans and training 
100,000 more clamor for entrance to the 


The number is greatly increasing due to recent events which 


of a once prosperous people. 


Recent emergencies made it necessary to draw on the regular supplies 


of the homes. 


Money is needed to replace the depleted stores and 


bring in the additional orphans. 


SAVE A CHILD THIS CHRISTMAS 


Share your Christmas this year!—adopt an ,orphan. 
Relief homes will care for it. 


“WHEN A FELLER 
NEEDS A FRIEND” 


The Near East 


$5 a month will save a child — $60 a year 


ENDORSEMENT 


The effectiveness of the Near East Relief on the field is repeatedly reaffirmed by unbiased observers 


who have recently returned, men like Robert E. 
Smith, Henry A. Atkinson, and Herbert Adams 
well, not only feeding the hungry, but teaching 


Speer, Henry Allen Tupper, W. C. Pearce, Fred B. 
Gibbons. The Field men are building wisely and 
the children trades, so that they can go out later, 


earn their living, take their place in economic reconstruction, and make room for other children in 


the homes. 


TS 


Mail your check to—CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer, 
Near East Relief, 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(This space donated) 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE AROUND THE WORLD 
Per S.S. SAMARIA (20,000 tons) of the Cunard Line 


From New York, 


January 24, 1923 


CRUISE-DE-LUXE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT AND PALESTINE, ETC. 
Per S.S. HOMERIC (33,526 tons) of the White Star Line 


From New York, 


January 20, 1923 


Under Exclusive Management of 


THOS. COOK & SON 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS CAIRO 


150 Offices in All Parts of the World 
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A NEW BOOK 


The Drama in 


Religious Service 
by 
MARTHA CANDLER 


A practical book covering the 


Richly 
Tells you about 


field of religious drama. 
illustrated. 
staging, costuming and lighting, 
and how to use simple materials 
with good effect. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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CROSS CURRENTS IN 
' EUROPE TODAY 


By Charles A. Beard 


A timely volume, by a noted historian, 
which deals with the living questions of 
Europe and stresses America’s relation to 
them in clear and impartial terms. 

$2.50 


Darimouth Alumni Lectureships. 
JOHN RUSKIN’S LETTERS 
TO WILLIAM WARD 
Letters of sympathy and affection, humor, 
impatience, and satire from the great 
master to a beloved pupil. This is their 


first published appearance in England or 
America. Illustrated, $2.50 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE 
AND ROME 


Edited by George Depue Hadzsits and 
David Moore Robinson 
A series of fifty volumes by eminent 
scholars showing the influence of Greece 


and. Rome on our modern civilization. ' 


The four volumes listed below have been 

published: $1.50 per volume 

SENECA, by Richard Mott Gummere 

HORACE, by Grant Showerman 

VIRGIL, by John William Mackail 

GREEK BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 
by Henry Osborn Taylor 


e 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


“ 
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| Says Doctor | 
Charles E. Jefferson 


Minister, Broadway Tabernacle, New 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
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FAVORITE BIBLE PASSAGES 


Selected by 


York 


“Wherever I go among men, éast and 
west, I find they are reading The Chris- 
tian Century.” 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
Charles Clayton Morrison 
Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
oseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
ynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light of 
the mind of Christ 
Mail Coupon to-day. Foreign postage extra 


Che 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new 
subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The 


Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img addrees; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


CHRISTMAS SURPRISE.—Giant 
candy-stick holding five toys. 
cents, 4 for $1.00. 
Mistress Patty R, 
Mass. 


make-believe 
Postpaid 30 
Request novelty circular. 
Comrort, Cambridge 40, 


COLLECTIVE HOMICIDE: Letters to Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick, by Henry W. Pinkham, with an 
Introduction by Charles F. Dole and a Note 
from Norman Angell. 15 cents postpaid. Order 
of The Association to Abolish War, 7 Welling- 
ton Terrace, Brookline. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


A four-page folder of Bible passages listed 
and briefly characterized. They have been 
chosen and are thus presented in the hope 
that they may provide a convenient guide 
to Alliance presidents, church-school super- 
intendents, and others in the conduct of 
services of worship. If they serve also to 
guide individual readers in finding needed 
help, or lead to an increased use of the 
Scriptures on the part of any, they will 
have accomplished their full purpose. 


Price, 1¢ each 


Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 
(ministers $3.00). I will remit upon receipt 
of bill and you will please send me without 
extra charge a copy of “The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or O “The Crisis of 
the Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or O ‘The 
Mind in the Making,” by Robinson, or O 
Pe Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman 
ott. 


Name 


BAZAAR CHAIRMEN! 


Why Don’t You—for your Fairs—order some 
of that exceptionally pure Olive Oil Soap 
(Castile) that has been sold so widely for the 
different Women’s College Funds? Excellent 
profit! Address 


MARION E. STANWOOD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Sold only in quantities of 10 or more 


~ 
@ 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York: 299 Madison Avenue 
Cricaco: 105 South Dearborn Street 
San Francisco: 612 Phelan Building 


Good Gift Books 


WISE MEN FROM THE EAST AND 
FROM THE WEST 


Abraham Rihbany 


“The world, in my opinion, never needed so much 
spiritual guidance as now, and I know of no book 
that is more likely to lead men along right lines than 
$2.50. | 


this work.’”’—Thomas R. Marshall. 


INCA LAND 
Hiram Bingham 


An absorbing story of Peruvian explora- 
tions and of the finding of a wonderful 
Inca city, “the greatest archeological 
discovery of the age.” Illus., $5.00. 


GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS 


Caroline Ticknor 


"4 charming volume of literary reminis- 
cences. Miss Ticknor tells new and 
delightful stories about authors.”—-Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Illus., $3.50. 


-JUDY OF YORK HILL 
Ethel Hume 


“Out of a dozen new books about girls 
at school and college, this has perhaps 
the realest group of girls and the jolliest 
tone.” —N.Y. Evening Post. Illus., $1.75. 


THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN K. LANE 


“Among the great letters of literature. . 
controversial nor critical, but full of warm human 
interest, friendliness and a generous appreciation of 
others.” —Baltimore Evening Sun. Illus., $5.00. 


TOYT- BIEN: OV-RIEN. 


Cross. 
. narrative. 


THE REAL LINCOLN 
Jesse W. Weik 


“One of the few books published in recent 
years which actually makes a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Lincoln.”’ 
—Christian Advocate. Illus., $4.00. 


CHRISTMAS LIGHT 
Ethel Calvert Phillips 


A charming story of Bethlehem and the 
first Christmas, for children of 6 to 12. 
é Illus., $1.75. 


THE SWISS TWINS 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 


A new volume to delight the hearts of 
thousands of boys and girls who have 
found in the Twin Series the very nicest 
of all their bookland friends. 

Iilus., $1.75. 


. . Neither 


illus., $4.00. 


hi 


THE LIFE OF 
CLARA 


William E. Barton 


The life story of the founder of the American Red 
“A well-rounded, direct and eloquently simple 
It is interesting from cover to cover.” 
—New York Herald. 2 vols., illus., $10.00. 


BARTON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
William Roscoe Thayer 


“4 thoroughly readable estimate by the 
talented biographer of Cavour, Roosevelt 
and Hay.”--New York Times. Illus., $3.50. 


TALKS TO MOTHERS 
Lucy Wheeleck 


One of America’s most famous authori- 
ties on child-training shows just how 
children should be guided in health hab- 
its, character-building, etc. $2.00. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
SPANISH HORSE 


James Willard Schultz 


A thrilling Indian story written by a 
famous old-time frontiersman. For boys 
of 10 to 18. Jilus., $1.75. 


UNDER FOUR ADMINISTRATIONS 
Oscar S. Straus 
This autobiography by one of America’s most. dis- 


tinguished citizens, formerly Ambassador to Turkey, 
makes a unique record of achievement. 


Profusely 
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If you have built 
castles in the air 
your next task is 
to put foundations 
under them, 


(Continued from page 20) 
does not change and it will be the same 


fifty years hence.” Father Kuhlman, it 
may be hazarded, excited some discussion 
in his Unitarian audience, since he 
spoke in direct opposition to the cardinal 
points of Unitarianism. 


According to the Year Book, the follow- 
ing figures show the strength of Unitarian 
churches. The Community Church, New 
York, has the largest constituency and 
membership. Its constituency is 1,743 and 
its membership is 1,485. Cleveland, Ohio, 
comes next, with a constituency of 1,250 
and a membership of 895. Other churches 
in the order of the strength of their par- 
ishes are: First Parish, Brookline, Mass., 
1,075; Worcester, Mass., 1,050. Spring- 
field, Mass., while it has a constituency of 
only 675, ranks third in membership, with 
540. Quiney, Mass., has the largest Sun- 
day-school, with 218 pupils. Leicester, 
Mass., and Washington, D.C., report 200 
pupils each. The chureh that had the 
largest number of accessions (additions 
made at Haster not being counted in the 
Year Book) was the Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York, with 232. The Church 
of the Messiah also reported the largest 
expenditure, $42,424. 


“Peace can never be the result of treaties 
and conventions,” said Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, speaking at his church in Detroit, 
Mich., recently. “These can only compel 
an armistice. They can insure. a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. The peace that is per- 
manent and enduring must be the outward 
expression of an inward grace. It must 
indicate the displacement of international 
jealousy and distrust and fear by inter- 
national friendliness and confidence and 
good-will. This is the lesson which Hu- 
rope must learn and America must teach. 
But we cannot teach it if we persist in 
our present policy of aloofness. Wash- 
ington’s warning against entangling alli- 
ances may have been admirably adapted 
to the day of small things, but to apply it 
to the America of to-day is like trying 
to wrap a giant in swaddling-clothes. 
The question for us, as citizens of the 
most powerful nation in the world, is, 
‘Shall we accept the dictation of an en- 
lightened and internationalized conscience 
and accept our full measure of responsi- 
bility for the conduct of world affairs, 
or shall we continue to be guided in our 
international relations by the voices of 
those little Americans who have sought 
to camouflage their littleness under the 
phrase “100 per cent.’?? Upon the de- 
cision of America rests the hope of the 
world,” 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment, 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 

Vice-PresipENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive fand modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 4. 
For information apply to the President, 


REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


"VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcu; Treasurer. 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. ‘ 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. - Next term 
begins January 15. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October, For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


EMANCIPATION 


By FAITH STEWART ARNOLD 


“KMANCIPATION” UNSEALS THE 
BOOK OF LIFE. THROUGH THE 
HAPPY MEDIUM OF ROMANCE, 
IT HERALDS THE DAWN OF THE 
NEW AGE. 

267 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.10 

Address: 
G. E. MILES 
8 Central Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 


Also from SMITH & McCANCE 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


This is a different 


TRAVEL LECTURE 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS 


Minister of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. . 
made a visit to the Republic of Honduras 
recently, and will lecture to clubs and churches on 


“THE LAND OF THE BANANA” 


Over 100 good pictures 


Large audiences have already approved thislecture 


Early application for lecture desired. Terms 
reasonable. Address 


868 BELMONT ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


HORATIO STEBBINS 
His Ministry and Personality 


By CHARLES A. MURDOCK 


The story of the influence of a 
great Unitarian preacher in Maine 
and California. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


$2.00 AT ALL 4 PARK STREET 
BOOKSTORES BOSTON, MASS. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
Fae a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiiu1am B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 
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OU remember the conversation. It was about Christmas. One of them said, “I wish I knew what to 
get her.” The other replied, “Why don’t you get her a book?” “I thought of that, but she has a 
book.” For the occasion this was the complete answer. 
__ To change the notion that a book is a book one must show something. Especially when one is choosing 
gifts for friends and the family. 

_ We examine one thousand books a year for our literary pages. Our reviews cover the best ones. Thirty 
writing people tell the truth about them. They ought to be able to help at this season, and we think they 
do in the accompanying list, all quality books. 

It is real pleasure for us to get the number of titles down to eight. Note the variety and the distinc- 
tion. Each one is both a book and the book in its own field and after its own kind. ° 

We offer these volumes at unusual terms for your holiday gifts, in combination with Tue Recister for 
1923. 

This journal has come to the front rank of religious papers, for it tells the inner meaning of the great 
events of our wide world with freshness, insight, precision, and high spirit. It is known and quoted in every 
quarter where people read the English language. 

It is the journal of liberal and applied Christianity. 

The Books and Why We Chose Them 
Regular Price of Our 
Offer No. the Book and Holiday Offer No. ae apo cary : Hoa 
THE REGISTER Price THE REGISTER Price 
1. BABBITT Bok 7. THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 

By Sinclair Lewis $6.00 toe ‘ $4.75 By Ulysses G. B. Pierce $6.00 pon ‘ $4.50 

The keenest, most unsparing and Leather Editicn 

delightful literary analysis of the iWerel has never! been al hook of 

typical prosperous American, in selections from the Bible for spir- 

the form of a novel. itual reading in church, home, and 

private devotions, to equal Dr. 
2. WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA Both 5.00 Pierce’s, 
. K. Chestert 7.00 : 

ies es Phegterton,, : for 5% 8. GLIMPSES OF AUTHORS 

Chesterton, who was here in 1921, z Both ? 

saw what no one else ever saw By Caroline Ticknor $7.50 for § $5.25 

before, and wrote it as no one else Mrs. Ticknor knew intimately and 

could write it. entertained constantly the famous 

writers of America, and her can- 
3. WISE MEN FROM THE did, piquant memories are the 

EAST AND FROM THE literary treasure of the year. 

WEST . . . 

RA Both Fill out and mail the coupon. We will forward the book and 

By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany $6.50 for i $5 .00 Tue Recister, and send you a bill. (If you prefer, you may 

Dr. Rihbany’s book comes at the send a money order or check with the order.) Subscriptions 

very hour when the Near East, of entered under this offer must be in the name of a person 

which he writes and whose son he in whose household there is not at present a regular subscriber 

is, is the center of the world’s for Tue Recisrer. This offer expires January 31, 1923. 

crisis. 

Tue CuristraAn REGISTER, 
4. THE PRIEST i Both 16 Beacon Sr., Boston 9, Mass. 

By William Laurence Sullivan $5.35 Are $4.00 : 

Th Atay ate Di : I have chosen Holiday Book Offer No. ............0200005 

S rf wee ish d his self 5 Please send the book and Tue Recisrer to the addresses 

Beanie Parish pale an aeec oc .given below, for which I agree to pay promptly upon receipt 

vealing and dramatic story be- on bill 

comes doubly appealing to Lib- : 

erals. 

Narre PNRM rao) ais (sus aisvo,¢/s eislavs viaicusiajoleleriarerelqaitiais' ale © eeiatets 
5. OLD BOSTON IN COLO- Fi 
NIAL DAYS Both TESS. ccccccnvesccevvcccvesesecse seer eseesvesescesee s 
‘ By Mary Caroline Crawford $8.00 “fo, ‘ $6.00 Goer, Recisrch to 

This successful volume with many . 

beautiful pictures brings the vivid IS GO. Se RAE OF OREO H CPO GreO mn OD erie fered 

and authentic yesterday of a : 

~ strong arid unique people. . StREa Cee te Rete tia sieisisi=s onkttes lavita Sieclsipie olcfoplate <ieplalerstaiaiete's 
6. THE STORY OF OUR LP OME Marrts | Shes 6 os Ssabels Fis: Sag easloes Ubi ayaa t\«, Raga he's Wiesiore Shiagenn 
: CONSTITUTION ae Sa eR ee 

By Eva March Tappan $5.50 a $4.00 eng tbe. ba, to 

For your boy, your girl, yourself! RY TRY TR Mies Shee ora ale inns. Sin mee IRGC E « stareidie kl dgisetaiers 

The graphic, human, and wonder- 

ful account of the making and SEATS” SoS aae Saeco meen tcc oe tos COA ean eames Eee 

meaning of our form of govern- 

ment and the men who did it. P QS eigen at seein sniors« wine erheoere Pe esiaisianasieie ad Ae 

Read it to-day when the radicals 

of the world want something else. 12-7-22 


————————— 


A representative government is one that 
elects six men in favor of a thing and six 
against it and wonders why something 
isn’t done—Warren Chronicle. 


Victorian Customer: “I want a dainty 
scarf for a lady in some pretty color.” 
Assistant: “Certainly.: We have them in 
mud, rust, clay, and old brick.”—Punch. 


Sunday-school Teacher: “Can any one 
tell me where Noah livéd?’:| Pupil: “I 
don’t think he had a regular home. I 
guess he and his family belonged to the 
floating population.’—Life. 


First University Trustee: “The Univer- 
sity is going on the rocks. We'll have to 
raise the tuition.” Second Ditto: “Im- 
possible! Why, it’s already five per cent. 
of the fraternity dues.”—Northwestern 
Purple Parrot. 


According to Unity, a certain church 
recently issued an advertisement, thus: 
“Service at 10.30 a.m. Subject—‘The 
Three Great Failures-—Choir, Sermon, 
Pipe Organ Offertory. All welcome.” 


One of New York’s theatrical producers 
with a flair for extemporaneous speaking 
is known to have a press agent who writes 
his speeches for him to memorize. Not 
long ago he addressed a moving-picture 
gathering and in the middle of the speech 
the press agent, who had been dismissed, 
startled the gathering by calling, “Au- 
thor! Author !’—Atlanta Constitution. 


The insurance adjuster who had been 
investigating the fire turned to go. “I 
came down here to find out the cause of 
this fire, and I have done so,” he remarked. 


“That’s what I want to know. What 
eaused it?’ demanded the house-owner. 
“It’s a plain case of friction.” ‘“What- 


ya-mean—friction?” “The fire was un- 
doubtedly caused by rubbing a three 
thousand-dollar insurance policy on a 
two-thousand-dollar house.”’—EHverybody’s 
Magazine. 


In the old Salem “witch church,” now 
the First Church (Congregational), of 
Danyers, Mass., which recently celebrated 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
the famous Putnam family was strongly 
represented in the diaconate and member- 
ship of the parish. Edward, uncle of the 
famous general, Israel, was the first, and 
after him they followed with Biblical in- 
tensity, according to a veracious skit: 

Benjamin and Joseph, Timothy and Eleazer, 

Philemon and Hiram, James and Ebenezer, 

Amos and Stephen, Seth and Simeon, 

Israel and David, Peter and Gideon, 

Phineas and Matthew, Ezra and Nathaniel, 

Moses and Samuel, Jesse and Daniel. 


Some literary hints for the aspiring but 
unwary, according to London Answers, 
would help much. For example: “The 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Hmpire” 
does not deal with Italian earthquakes. 
If a person says he likes “Hamlet,” we 
should not ask him, like a certain illiter- 
ate individual, “And do you halso like 
heggs?” And we all know that “Oliver 
Twist” is a perfectly straight piece of 
fiction. Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, author 
of “If Winter Comes,” has himself misled 
his public, though quite unintentionally. 
In fact, he still seems quite repentant 
about it. “Many people,” he said recently, 
“have bought ‘If Winter Comes,’ expect- 
ing to find hints on chilblains and frozen 
pipes!” It’s a shame to take the money! 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


President, Jamms P. PARMENTER. Vice-Presidents: 
Pavut REVERE FROTHINGHAM, ROBERT WINSOR, JR. 
Secretary, Ropert §. Lorine. Directors: Guo. H. 
Eurs, J. H. Apptespn, JonN H. Laturop, H. 
Barrer? LHARNED. Treasurer, HAROLD G, ARNOLD» 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


= . t, 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 420,305. BOSTON, 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH 
YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
STUDY COURSES ? 


Are you planning a change the first 
of the year to meet the needs of 
particular classes? If you are, have 
you considered our Constructive 
Studies? 


For full information write 


The University of Chicago Press 


5782 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The Faith of the Incarnation 


By CLAY MacCAULEY 


This book is addressed to the ordinary cultured 
reader who may wish to know what some of the 
most competent, sincere and reverent writers 
among scholarly investigators have concluded is 
true concerning the origin, development and 
present import of the Personality and Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. e 

Throughout the book only the truth is sought, 
the methods are always ultimately positive and 
constructive, and with the constant hope of find- 
ing that which will tend to promote the real 
union and fellowship of all who profess and call 
themselves Christians. | ; ; 

Originally published in Japan in 1913, this 
book is one of the very best summaries of the 
history of Christianity that has ever been issued, 
and will furnish the reader with a sound and log- 
ical answer to the blusterings of the Funda- 
mentalists. 


Cloth 444 pages $1.60 postpaid 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
299 Madison 105 So. Dearborn 612 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


Educational 


, BURDETT COLLEGE | 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses; Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


\ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON os 
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In this Number 
Editorials’ SS alee en eee 
Correspondence 


Professor McComb’s Interview; ‘‘Change is 
Bound to Come”; Can We Regain Our Lost 


Chery 


Leadership? . . ME Sh ec 
Wisdom ous. @ isa inns bangs? Cason 
Original and Selected 


Lausanne Besmeared with Oil... .... 
Edgar A. Guest, the Fireside Poet, by Edward 

EDN Cotton) ye et ccs tie. c aaa er emai 
Gifts of the Church, II., by Hilary G. Richardson 
The Progress of Religion. . . . 5s « « 
Facts that Liberals Must Face, by Curtis W. 


Reese! acts nays Sh isg aden en eat ce ter eemeee aneEoE 
Scriptural Hymns, VII., by Harriet Everard . 
Johnson . . » ys DUBS 


Darkness-saving, by Ez, M. Slocombe . . . . 1167 


Christmas and Books 

Give a Book; Poetry; Drama; Travel and Ex- 
ploration::: 5." ses %) 6 -ss ee ee ae 
Sociology; Books for Boysand Girls . . . . 
WAGtON Ig. eyes tee leis ee . 
Biography: .., « sots Be 

The Home 

A Secret Birthday, by Rose Brooks. . . 


Creatures of the Far North, by Evangeline 
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Poetry 
Your Rewards, by Yetta Kay Stoddard . 
Fire Voices, by Claribel Weeks Avery... . 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
school during the morning service. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 a.m. Subject, “The One Faith.” 
Leper eca: School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 

A.M, 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Subject, ‘“‘The Church as 
Patron.” Mr. Hudson will preach. All cor- 
dially welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HB. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices, Mr. Virgil G. Thomson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. Morning Prayer with ser- 
mon by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 11 a.m. 
Open daily 9-12. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 10.30. 
Communion Service on the first Sunday of 
each month after morning service. Vespers 
on Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November 
to Waster. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey, 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 A.M., Church School. 11 a.m. December 
10 will be observed as ‘‘Laymen’s Sunday.” 
Edmund A. Whitman, Esq., will give an address 
on ‘‘A Layman’s View of Christianity.” Chorus 
eS under Thompson Stone. A welcome to 
all, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Calendars containing photographs of Plymouth 
Rock Peristyle with water front; Massasoit; 
“Pilgtim’s Progress’ and other Plymouth Views. 
Hand-colored 65¢. Plain 50¢. 5 x 7 views without 
calendars—colored 50¢, plain 25¢. 

ALBERT KINGAN 
143 Sandwich Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


DR. REEVES’ SANITARIUM 


is a private home for nervous patients, and elderly 
people requiring care. Excellent table, homelike 
surroundings, auto drives. 


HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D. 


Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone Melrose 0133. 


